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SHREDDED KRUMBLES 
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A umbl CS— 
the wonder-food for everybody 


ISE fathers and mothers know that 

Kellogg's Krumbles is the wonder-food 
for their boys and girls. They know that nature 
puts the vitally essential, health-giving, strength- 
making qualities in the whole wheat grain, and 
that Kellogg keeps it there in Krumbles. The 
zestful flavor of Krumbles, the appealing taste, 
the rich goodness—all these add appetizingness 
to the health-making elements. 


Krumbles is made in the same, big, modern 
kitchens as Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, 
Kellogg’s Krumbled Bran and Kellogg’s Drinket. 
Your grocer sells them all. Each waxtite 
package is guaranteed by this signature— 


WK Kellogg 


Whatever you do 


eat Krumbles 
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“ CALCULATE,”’ said Pa 
if Dallas, ‘‘ that the commis- 
sioners ain’t asking odds of 
no one. Dear knows both roads are 
far from good, and there’s not a 
mite of use to try to make them 
decide on our west road. I feel it in my bones 
they’re going to pick on the east route. ’’ 

Pouring two buckets of foaming milk into a 
big pan in the milk house, he looked inquir- 
ingly at his wife. Ma Dallas took her time to 
finish the skimming; she plunged the skimmer 
into a pail of water and hung it on its own 
particular nail before she demanded: 

“war 

**’*Cause we don’t know what sort of influ- 
ence to bring to bear.’’ 

‘¢ * Influence ’ — what a word! I’d think it 
would be dead from overwork. Why don’t you 
men-folks try ?’’ 

‘‘We can’t think of anything to do,’’ said 
Pa as he picked up his pails. ‘‘ Billy Mix ain’t 
one to ask nor take advice. Tom Hart’s most 
as bad, and neither of ’em wants to be reélected. 
Besides, they’ve called in a highway engineer 
and a good-roads expert. I calculate we’ll have 
to let matters take their course. ’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Jed Dallas had neither ‘‘chick 
nor child’’ of their own, but, like George 
Washington, they owned many ‘children. To 
the whole countryside they were Pa and Ma; 
their house door was the easiest one to swing 
open, and no one ever passed a dull hour within 
the four walls of the old farmstead. 

Mrs. Dallas gazed speculatively through the 
open door of the milk house upon the flower- 
ing trees and the sheen of spring grasses. A 
lilac bush beside the door swayed in the morn- 
ing breezes, pigeons fluttered from the barn 
roof, and Good Fellow, the best churn dog in 
Pretty Meadow township, thumped his tail on 
the wide stone step. 

‘* Your turn’s coming,’’ said Ma. ‘‘ I’m 
going to start you churning right off. You 
can ‘influence’ the machinery, and the machin- 
ery’ll ‘influence’ the churn, and the churn’!l 
‘influence’ the cream, and —’’ Ma Dallas 
laughed. 

She was sixty odd years old and in spite of 
her weight as spry as a girl. All the country- 
side loved Ma Dallas and the butter she made. 
The proprietor of the Great Eastern Empo- 
rium at the county seat paid his highest price 
for the firm, golden balls with a deer stamped 
neatly on each one. 

‘Only fault I find with your butter, Ma,’’ 
he told her, ‘tis you don’t bring in enough. ’’ 
_‘‘T’d come oftener, Mr. Swift, if it wasn’t 
for the road. There are forty-’leven kinds of 
bumps and hollows in it. I’11 own I’m consid- 
erable upset by the time I reach your store. ’’ 

Ma lingered a while in the milk house that 
morning. Everyone who came to the farm said 
the milk house was the ‘‘nicest place.’’ A 
cool little brook rippled among the stones; big 
pans, ‘‘four foot square,’’ stood on iron legs 
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WITH A GRIN OF DELIGHT THE FAMISHED ENGINEER BORE IN THE HEAPING PLATTER 


INFLUENCE UNAWARES 


“by Frances Greenman 


at a convenient height for Ma and 
Clarissy Ann to skim the lakes of 
milk topped with yellow cream. The 
lattice windows were wreathed in 
vines; shining tins and implements 
ornamented the walls; and on a shelf was a 
row of steins with delft-blue boys and girls 
and cats chasing round and round them. Out- 
side a big cottonwood whispered, and in the 
friendly shade of the tree Good Fellow paced 
round and round ‘‘influencing’’ the butter to 
**come. ”’ 

‘‘While I’d love to have the paved road 
past our place, I’ve got no time to worry this 
morning, ’’ Ma said to herself. ‘‘Sugar cookies 
and bread to mix and a pot of beans to look 
after! Mercy! I better be flaxing round a bit 
swifter. ’’ 

When Ma reached the kitchen Clarissy Ann 
was just hanging up the dish pan. 

‘“*Aunt Dell,’’ began Clarissy, ‘‘Uncle Jed 
ventures the commissioners’ll pick the east 
road. My! What wouldn’t it mean to us west 
roaders to have a decent highway clear to 
town! I wish we had some influence. ’’ 

‘*Run down cellar, Clarissy, and ‘influence’ 
the lard and that dish of berries to come up 
into the kitchen. ’’ 

‘* But don’t you care about our getting 
the paved road, Aunt Dell?’’ wailed pretty 
Clarissy. 

‘*You know well’s I do, child, how I’m all 
but jounced to a jelly after a trip to town. 
However, I’m real busy now, thinking about 
‘influence.’ ’’ 

While Ma made cooky dough she pondered 
her subject. She got out the crimp-edged cooky 
cutter and began to make circles in the sugar- 
sprinkled dough on the moulding board. 

‘* Let’s see,’’ she mused, ‘‘ I spanked Ted 
McCool once when I caught him in my May 
cherry tree, and now he’s real important—a 
highway engineer, been called on to go over 
both roads and advise the commissioners. Now 
I’ll wager —’’ 

What she would wager she did not say, for 
the dining-room door opened, and a tall, thin 
woman with a silk bag on her arm came into 
the kitchen. 

‘‘Why, Mittie Brewster!’’ 

‘*T knocked at every door, Ma. I told Henry 
I’d rather sit a spell with you than look at the 
best Duroe ever penned. Henry’s daft on pigs. 
He’s gone over to Charley Stetson’s to try to 
buy another. ’’ 

Mrs. Dallas plumped up the cushion in the 
calico rocker by the morning - glory window. 








**T’m glad you did, Mittie, but I’m 
right in the midst of cookies. ’’ 

‘*Go on, Ma; you know I can tat 
and talk same as you can bake and 
talk. My! You sure own the homiest 
kitchen in the country. I tell folks if I was 
collecting kitchens, like we used to collect 
buttons, I’d have yours on my charm string 
sure.’’ 

Ma laughed and tested the temperature of 
the oven with her hand before sliding in a pan 
of cookies. ‘‘It’s just a pot or so of geraniums 
and cheerful paint, Mittie.’’ 

The visitor shook her head. ‘‘Your kitchen 
has a soul, Ma. I suppose you have heard the 
commissioners are going over our road Sat- 
urday. They have a Mr. Paul, a good - roads 
expert, down from the city.’’ 

‘*Better get a bad-roads expert,’’ said Ma 
dryly. ‘‘If anyone can show two worse roads 
than the east and west ones our commissioners 
are inspecting, I don’t want to view ’em. 
There’s not one reason why we shouldn’t get 
the paving on our road, nor, so far as I know, 
why the east road shouldn’t neither. ’’ 

‘*Every time it rains I tell Henry I’d about 
as soon be tossed up in a blanket as to go to 
town over our road. Sam Sprout’s going to be 
a widower one of these days, it takes so long 
to get a doctor when Mary has those spells. 
On a smooth road Doe Kilroy could make it 
in a quarter of the time. Think what a good 
road would mean to us all.’’ 

Ma placed a plate of cookies on the broad 
window ledge near her guest, rested her hands 
on her hips and surveyed the woman in the 
rocker. ‘‘I’m real pillowy, Mittie,’’ she said, 
‘*but I own feelings, especially when I’m 
trying to reach town with my butter and my 
disposition in the ¢ame condition they were 
when I left home. ’’ 

Mittie Brewster held forth on roads until a 
long call from an auto horn broke the quiet of 
the morning. 

‘*That’s Henry!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I got to 
go. Ma, if you can think of one thing to do— 
you use your influence. ’’ 

The rest of the day Mrs. Dallas reflected on 
‘*influence.’’ ‘‘Haunts me like a composition 
subject!’’ she murmured. ‘‘ Now I wonder 
what sort of a man this good-roads expert is.’’ 

A whiff of mingled odors from the kitchen 
came to Maas she rested in a comfortable rock- 
ing-chair in the living room. There were fresh 
bread and baked beans; and a large pot of 
‘*go0d luck’’ simmering for supper on the back 
of the range added also its pleasing aroma. 
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Ma was putting a plate of sally 
lunn on the table when an idea 
came to her. Hastily crossing to 
the telephone, she called a number. 

‘“‘That you, Mr. Thorp? You 
acquainted with Mr. Paul? Yes, 
the good-roads expert. What sort is he? No, 
no, I suppose he is honest. City man? Lived 
on a farm when a boy. Oh! What? Friend 
of Ted McCool’s? Sho! I don’t even know 
him. A little rheumatic! We all are. Thank 
you.”’ 

All during supper Peter and Clarissy talked 
road. 

**It won’t do a mite of good to try to influ- 
ence men like Billy Mix and Tom Hart,’’ said 
Pa. 

‘**Jed,’’ asked Ma, passing round dishes of 
strawberries, ‘‘just what do you mean by ‘in- 
fluence’ ?’’ 

“‘Oh, sort of talk ’em over. You know I’m 
no elocutor, Ma. I can’t.’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t try, then,’’ said Ma cheerfully. 

That evening Ma Dallas’s mind reverted to 
a long-gone year when she had spanked a very 
little boy for eating cherries. ‘‘It seems dread- 
ful now,’’ she told herself. ‘‘I never see a 
cherry to this day but I also see that young- 
ster’s brown eyes that looked at me so reproach- 
ful. I was ashamed right off. If he hadn’t 
broken a limb from my best tree, I don’t sup- 
pose I’d have touched him. My, how he put 
for home! Kept looking back as if I was going 
to chase after. Left his hat and never did come 
back for it.’’ 

Ma laughed softly. Her memory, like her 
butter, was excellent. She continued to rock 
and to ‘‘visit’’ with herself. ‘‘Ever since I 
heard Ted had come back, I’ve wanted to 
make some sort of reparation, though I don’t 
have any notion he’s one to harbor grudges. 
I’ve most a mind to do it. I’ve an idea he’s a 
real lovable chap, and I’d like to see him again. 
I believe that little straw hat of his is up garret 
this very minute, and I’ll ask him to come get 
his hat.’’ 

Getting paper and pen and ink, Ma wrote a 
letter. As she put on the stamp she said aloud, 
‘*T’ll not try to use one mite of ‘influence,’ 
either. There shan’t be a word said about roads, 
not one word.’’ She sighed as she pushed up 
her spectacles. ‘‘Seems sad when my body can 
only live once in the world that it has to ride 
over the sort of road it does; but we "lected 
Tom Hart and Billy Mix, and now we’ll have 
to abide their decision. I’ve thought all day, 
and I don’t get any nearer ‘influence’ than I 
was this morning. I’]l lay it away in lavender, 
that road, and tend to the business of making 
it up to Ted McCool. ”’ 

In two days the mail carrier on R. D. 4 left 
a letter for Mrs. J. Dallas. Every line of her 
face expressed satisfaction as she read it. ‘‘I’m 
not so sorry I spanked him now,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘No, I’m not sorry at all.’’ 

‘*Folks,’’ announced Ma as she poured coffee 





BESS 418 BOSS KOSS 


at the foot of the dinner table, **day after to- | 
morrow we get company for dinner.’ | 

**We do!’’ Clarissy held a plate of raised 
biscuits aloft. ‘‘Who?’’ 

‘*Never you mind, ’’ said her aunt; ‘‘a friend 
or so of mine. I want every one of you to bridle | 
your tongues all the time they are here. I don’t | 
want one word said about roads, either foreign 
or domestic. No matter what comes up, or wlo, 
roads are to rest all day; and I’m considering 
killing John J. Pershing.’’ 

*“‘Why, Aunt Dell!’’ Clarissy Ann set down 
the old blue plate so suddenly and violently 
that a biscuit bounded off and landed in the 
pickle dish. 

**T thought, ’’ said Pa Dallas, ‘‘John J. was 
for Thanksgiving. Must be real special guests. ’’ 

**Extra,’’ agreed Ma. 

The next morning there was assembled in 
the Dallas kitchen a wonderful assortment of 
*‘eookeries’’—a term that Peter and Clarissy 
had coined for lard and flour, eggs and cream, 
and other wherewithals needful for the crea- 
tions for which Ma was famous. 

Clarissy ran down and up the cellar stairs 
until she felt like a squirrel. She creamed 
butter, beat eggs and made six trips to the 
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spring house. While on a flying visit to. the 
barn for strictly fresh eggs she confided to 
Peter that from indications the King of. all 
the Belgians was to dine with them on the 
morrow. ‘‘But she’s weakening on John J. ; 
she says she doesn’t want to overdo her 
reparation. ’’ 

*“*Overdo what?’’ Peter laid down a monkey 
wrench and stared at his sister’s flushed cheeks 
and tousled curls. 

**T don’t know, and if she’ll only leave John 
J. alone I don’t care. He’ll weigh a good 
twenty-five pounds by Thanksgiving. ’’ 

**Beats me,’’ said Peter. ‘*There’s a joker 
somewhere. ’’ 

‘‘It isn’t like Aunt Dell to be so secretive, 
but I’ve got to hurry. I do need a pair of 
wings this day.’’ 

Later Ma ordered Peter to round up the 
three pullets that the Dominique had brought 
off so early. 

**I was most provoked to anger,’’ said she, 
‘*when that hen sprung her hatch on us—and 
snow still lingering in the hollows and under 
hedges; but now I can see why they shelled 
out so early; they’re prime fries right now. 
After all’s said, a platter of crusty springs 
with mashed potatoes and cream gravy is hard 
to beat, but I’m some ‘unsteady in my mind 
whether it is steamed brown bread or plain 
johnnycake 1’) need; one hot bread’s enough 
along with fresh salt risin’s. ’’ 

**Let’s make ice cream,’’ coaxed Clarissy. 

**No, Clarissy ; ice cream is just fixings. I’m 
going to serve victuals—apple dumplings and 
cherry pie.’’ 

**Shall I dress up,’’ asked Clarissy, ‘‘and 
must Peter wear a stiff collar?’’ 

**Mercy to me, why? If there is one thing I 
want to-morrow, it is for us all to be natural | 
and—easual. If it’s the least bit chillsome, | 
Peter, you build a scrap of a fire on the living- | 
room hearth ’long ’bout half past eleven. A 
fire on a hearth, even when it’s not real 
necessary, is cheerful as a robin. You know 
the kind I mean, Peter—not hot but hearten- 
ing. Clarissy, you leave that braided rug 
right where it is and the candlesticks on the 
chimney piece. I’m going to use the willow 
ware. 

**T can see right into the back of, your 
head, Clarissy,’’ Ma Dallas went on. ‘‘ You’re 
going to ask me not to pour the coffee at table 
and not to heap up platters. Now, Clarissy, 
this is my company. When you have your 
company I’ve not a mite of objection to your 
dishing up to suit yourself and drinking coffee 
with the pie and interluding with a salad, and 
so forth, but to-morrow we serve a bountiful 
country dinner in true country style. And no 
matter what happens, don’t any of you act 
surprised —and pick me some laylocks for 
bouquets. ’’ 

The next day when a smart gray automo- 
bile drove into the farmyard about noon, Mr. 
Dallas, Peter and Clarissy Ann were as curious 
as quails. 

‘*Well, I do know!’’ exclaimed Peter as four 
men climbed out of the car. ‘‘If it isn’t the 
commissioners !’’ 

**Who are the other two?’’ asked Clarissy. 

**T caleulate,’’ said their uncle, ‘‘ that I 
better go right down to meet them and—find 
out. ’’ 

Ma suddenly appeared in the doorway en- 
veloped in a very clean, very much starched 
gingham apron over her neat sprigged calico 
dress. Ma looked ‘‘folksy,’’ but not at all 
**eompanified. ’’ 

**Now I wonder what Ma’s up to?”’ said Pa 
as he started down the step. 

**Remember,’’ cautioned Clarissy, ‘‘not to 
be surprised even if it’s a French general and 
an extra king—this is Aunt Dell’s day, and 
we’ve got to mind.’’ 

In the farmhouse living room the guests 
were aware that a cosy little fire flared on the 
hearth, that the lilaes filled the air with sweet 
fragrance, and that comfortable chairs, braided 
rugs and sunny windows made a welcome rest- 
ing place for weary travelers who had been 
riding over a rough road since early morning. 

The good - roads expert settled himself in a | 





padded chair near the fireplace. Young Ted 
McCool made conversation. He was full of 
reminiscences of the days when his family had 
lived’ on the Dickey place and when Ma had 
chastised him. Finally, he slipped out to the 
kitchen and frankly confided to his hostess 
that Paul and he were as hungry as seventeen- 
year locusts. 

‘*T bet my new spring hat, Ma Dallas, that 
it would be fried chicken. Who wins?’’ 

‘*You do this time, son. And now you carry 
it in and put it by Pa’s chair.’’ 

**You’re going to give us all we want? 
You’re not going to serve it hotel style?’’ 

‘*Hotel style!’’ Ma exclaimed with derision 
in her voice. 

With a grin of delight the famished engineer 
bore in the heaping platter. When the road 
expert passed his plate for ‘‘more,’’ humor- 
ously admitting that in the matter of fried 
chicken and gravy he was a direct descendant 
of Oliver Twist, Ma felt that her dinner was 
successful. 

The commissioners were astonished that 
roads were not a topic of conversation. They 
were fully persuaded, however, that no one 
except the two experts they had hired could 
exert a bit of influence. Thinking how kind 
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TAMING A TERROR 


close to the shore of the 

bay Johnny Keene stood 
and admired his newly 
painted skiff. It stood 
breast-high, on a couple of 
sawhorses at one end of the building. The 
body color of the boat was blue; a white stripe 
ran just above the water line, and across the 
stern in rather irregular black letters was 
the name Daisy. ‘‘Nobody’d know her,’’ said 
Jobnny proudly to himself; ‘‘she looks as 
good as new. Now, if Jack Dilton would only 
leave a few fish in the bay, I’d have some 


[: the little old boathouse 





sport this summer; but I suppose he won’t.’’ 


‘«That’s a pretty likely-looking boat,’’ said a 
voice behind him ; “funny, isn’t it, but it always 
seems to come natural for a fellow who likes 
the water to be handy with a paint brus 

Johnny jumped, for he had heard no one 
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NO ONE SPOKE, AND THE POWER CRAFT WENT SWIFTLY:ON ITS WAY 
DOWN THE INLET 


Ma Dallas had been to invite young Ted 
McCool to dinner and to bring with him any 
friends he wished, they showed their gratitude 
in a way that pleased Ma. 

‘It takes her to cook a round dinner,’’ 
thought Pa Dallas. ‘‘Some women make a 
meal too square. I hope Mr. Paul can swim, 
for he’s liable to drown himself in cream if he 
don’t watch out. ’’ 

The day was older by three hours when the 
gray automobile passed through the big gate. 
As the car neared the county-seat town Billy 
Mix, at the wheel, called to the two men in 
the tonneau: 

‘*Well, which road are you for? You have 
seen both. ’’ 

‘*That was a rattling good dinner we ate at 
Dallas’s,’’ remarked Mr. Tom Hart, ‘‘and she 
told us the latchstring was out whenever we 
happened along. ’’ 

‘*We’ll have to go out that west road to in- 
spect the work from time to time—if we choose 
that road,’’ said Ted McCool. 

‘*Considering that one road is about as bad 
as the other,’’ said the good -roads expert, 
‘‘why, I vote west. I thought such a dinner 
had vanished along with my boyhood.’’ 

“*I’d just as lief decide on the west road,’’ 
said Billy Mix. 

In the late afternoon a young man was 
diligently searching through the post -card 
rack in a variety store while he softly whistled, 
Can she make a cherry pie, Billy Boy, Billy 
Boy ? 

The next day Ma Dallas found a post card 
in her mail box; there was a picture of a fine 
bunch of cherries on one side, and on the other, 
beside the address, was a message written in 
lead pencil. 

‘*Mercy me!’’ said Ma as she read it. ‘‘My 
dinner won us the road!’’ 

She sat down very suddenly upon a bench 
by the flowering almond bushes; a bewildered 
expression crossed her round, plump face. 
‘*Now I’m some surprised! I never had a 
notion of serving any ‘influence’—just a good 
country dinner.’’ 


The old Dominique that had furnished the | 


piece de résistance for the meal of yesterday 
came walking by, holding her head pertly on 
one side. 

‘* Chick’biddy,’’ said Ma softly, ‘‘ Chick’- 
biddy, I calculate I’ll adorn you with a name. 
I calculate hereafter I’ll call you Influence, ’’ 





approaching; turning, he recognized Capt. 
Ellis Linroot, the game protector from River- 
mouth. 

‘* You scared me, captain,’’ said Johnny. 
‘*T hadn’t heard a sound till you spoke. I guess 
it’s part of your trade to come up on a man 
without his hearing you.’’ 

“It is sometimes — but I wasn’t trying to 
spy on anyone here. I came across lots on the 
grass; that’s why you didn’t hear me.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Johnny, with a smile, ‘‘I’m 
not afraid of anyone’s stealing up on me at 
any time. If I have a duck, it’s shot in season ; 
and if I’ve got a fish, it’s caught with a hook 
and line. But it isn’t very often I catch one, 
these days. ’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t think so,’’ said the protector, 
‘from what I came across this morning up at 
the Westcott express office. I saw a barrel 
there, dripping water from melting ice, and 
without saying ‘By your leave’ I knocked in 
the head. What do you suppose I found ?’’ 

“ec Fish. ”? 

‘*Kighty pounds of bass, all caught before 
they had spawned, addressed to a firm outside 
the state. ’’ 

The boy looked at the officer with a smile. 
‘*T suppose Nate Burgess told you who shipped 
them, didn’t he?’’ 

‘* No, he didn’t; he claimed some one had 
left the barrel, all addressed, on the platform 
before he came down to the office this morning. 
He said the same thing had happened before, 
but he didn’t know who the shipper was, any 
time. ’’ 

‘*T didn’t suppose express agents had a 
right to accept packages that way,’’ said the 
boy with apparent innocence, though his eyes 
twinkled as he spoke. 

Capt. Linroot made no comment, but seated 
himself beside the boat. ‘‘Up in the village,’’ 
he began, ‘‘they tell me—that is, some do— 
that mest of the illegal fishing down this way 
is done by a man we’!l call J. D. Do you know 
any such fellow, Johnny ?’’ 

‘* It seems to me I’ve heard those initials 
before, captain; but the people up in the vil- 
lage can afford to talk; they don’t live down 
here round the bay.’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with you bay people, 
anyhow ?’’ the game protector exclaimed tes- 
tily. ‘‘Haven’t you any backbone, or are you 
all partners in this poaching? Do you know, 
I’ve been down the other shore and up this 
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one since ten o’clock, and I can’t find a man 
jack who’ll talk or rent me a boat. ’# 

Johnny shook his head seriously. ‘‘We’ve 
nothing to do with the poaching, ’’ he declared ; 
‘tyou don’t want to get that idea into your 
head, captain. ’’ 

‘*Well, will you rent me that boat there?’’ 

‘It?s just been painted. I’m afraid you’d 
muss it up.’’ 

‘*You’re just like all the rest. ’’ 

‘* Now, see here, captain,’’ said Johnny 
earnestly, ‘‘I want to tell you something. 
When Jerry Blodgett was protector, Harvey 
Bloss rented him a boat. Harvey lost two cows 
a week later, they got into his potato patch 
and ate Paris green, but the fence was down 
in a mighty queer way. State Protector Haw- 
kins came down here last summer and burned 
half a dozen nets. He used a couple of boats 
belonging to my brother, Horace, over across 
the bay. You see that black spot over on that 
point; that’s where Horace’s new boathouse 
stood 


**T’ve mentioned just two cases; there are a 
whole lot more. This old boathouse would burn 
like tinder, and father has a dozen pretty good 
grade Alderneys back there in that pasture. If 
I were the only one concerned, I’d rent you 
the boat and go in it myself; but I don’t 
believe father could afford to have me do it.’’ 

‘*Jack Dilton certainly has this community 
where he wants it,’’ said the protector bit- 
terly. ‘‘He must be a bad man, to have every- 
one afraid of him.’’ 

Johnny Keene dug one toe into a knot hole 
in the floor and oan, but set his lips and 
said nothing. 

‘Take me out in your boat to-night,’’ said 
the captain persuasively. ‘‘ You know where to 
go to find things, and I don’t. You can’t have 
any sympathy with a fellow who breaks the 
law the year round, spoils your fishing and 
terrorizes your neighbors. You’re not a voter 
yet, but you can be a man, which some fel- 
lows who wear whiskers here seem not to be. ’’ 

Johnny shook his head, though rather irreso- 
lutely. ‘‘If I and my boat were recognized, 
something would happen to father’s property 
in a few days, and there would be nothing to 
show who did it.’’ 

‘That boat’s newly painted; nobody would 
know it.’’ 

‘«They would if I ever used it again. I’d 
have to repaint it if you used it, for I couldn’t 
be sure it wasn’t seen, even though nobody 
appeared. They’re always on the watch.’’ 

‘‘Well, I’ll furnish the paint, and pay you 
for putting it on.’’ 

‘* But suppose I were recognized ; who’d fur- 
nish the paint for me?’’ 

Capt. Linroot laughed. ‘‘Do you remember 
who came over here with me in February ?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes; Dave Timms, the colored boat- 
man from Rivermouth.’’ 

‘*Well, I can furnish you paint—or burnt 
cork—that will make you over into a darky, 
so that people, if they see us, will think it’s 
Dave who is rowing me about. What do you 
say to that?’’ 

Johnny laughed. Then he stopped suddenly 
and drew a long breath. ‘‘I guess I’m a fool,’’ 
he said, ‘‘but I’ll do it. You mustn’t let mother 
know, though, or she’d worry every minute 
for the next six months. Maybe you’d better 
keep away from the house, so that she won’t 
suspect anything. ’’ 

‘*T didn’t intend to go near there. I must go 
back to the village, but I’ll slip down here 
again after dark.’’ 

Shortly after nine o’clock that night Johnny 
shoved the blue boat from land and crawled 
silently over the bow. Capt. Linroot was seated 
in the stern, holding a steering paddle. The 
boy’s face and hands were as black as a boot. 

‘*T’]l row up the inlet to Stroud’s wharf,’’ 
he whispered to the man facing him as he 
turned the boat round. ‘* We’ll come slowly 
down from there dragging your grapnel. I’m 
pretty sure all the fykes and gill nets are set 
in the channel now; I don’t believe one has 
been left round the foot of the bay since Mr. 
Hawkins made his haul a year ago.’’ 

Not another word was said for a mile or 
more; then the game protector spoke. ‘‘! 
haven’t seen a pole to anchor a fyke any where 
along here. ’’ 

‘*No; I don’t suppose a fyke stake has been 
used here in five years. Even short ones, with 
their tops completely under the water, are too 
risky. ’’ 

‘‘How do they anchor the nets, then, and 
how do they find them ?’’ 

‘*Why, they use some kind of ground tackle 
and buoys, with ropes that lead into the marsh 
on either side of the channel. I never had 3 
chance to examine the rigging, but I’ve seen 
it drying, at a distance. As to finding the nets, 
I suppose they have some mark among the flags 
—something that a stranger wouldn’t notice. ’’ 

‘*How much farther up have we to go?’’ 

‘*About—sh-h-h!” exclaimed Johnny softly. 

As the skiff rounded a bend, a motor boat 
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* SITTING * BULLS + LAST* TRAIL + 


pioneer doctor, Frank Locke, a letter that 

gave me a real surprise came to me at 
Pillsbury, Minnesota. It was from one of the 
large daily newsparers of the East, and it urged 
me to go into the Yellowstone country, find 
Sitting Bull and ‘‘write up’’ the story of his 
capture. My astonishment was caused by the 
news that Sitting Bull had been captured. 
During the five years since the battle of the 
Little Bighorn we heard periodically that the 
old Sioux had dodged the Northwest Mounted 
Police and had got into Montana; then would 
come word that he had evaded the United 
States cavalry and was again across the border. 
But for six weeks before I received the letter 
his whereabouts had been shrouded in mystery. 

After thinking the matter over, I came to 
the opinion that the news of his capture was 
another false report; yet I decided to make the 
journey, for even if it should be fruitless it 
would give me a chance to visit the outposts 
on the Yellowstone in the midst of the Sioux 
hunting grounds, which still swarmed with 
game of every description. 

Five days later I called upon Col. R. M. 
Newport, land commissioner of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad at St Paul and, telling him 
the purpose of my trip, received from him a 
pass from St. Paul to Bismarck, Dakota, which 
was then the terminus, although a few trains 
had been run to Glendive, Montana. 

Bismarek proved to be a typical frontier 
town of about three thousand people. Here the 
frontiersman was in his element, and for the 
most part everyone seemed to be good-natured 
and orderly. At once I hired a team of fine 
bays and scouted round the town seeking 


TD the middle of August, 1881, said the 





AND THERE, EXACTLY AS HE HAD 
DESCRIBED IT, WAS THE SKELETON AND 
TATTERED CLOTHING OF AN INDIAN 


information or rumors. At the bank of the 
Missouri River, one mile west, I questioned a 
man, who replied that he had heard nothing 
about Sitting Bull. I then asked him whether 
it was true that they drank the Missouri River 
water, which was rolling by us like a tidal 
wave of sand. 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘*we can’t do that, but we 
often break off a piece and suck it like molasses 
candy. ’’ 

On coming back to Bismarck, I found a 
gravel train made up for the run to Glendive 
on the Yellowstone. Attached to the rear of 
the train was the private car of ex-President 
Colfax, who invited me to share it with him. 

The next day I eagerly watched for Eagle 
City on the border of the strange and wonder- 
ful Bad Lands. At last we arrived, and I 
rushed out for information. Eagle City was a 
station twelve feet square. A hen with one 
chicken was in sight, but no station agent. 

In one of the weirdest spots of the Bad 
Lands the train halted on account of some 
trouble with the engine, and all hands went 
specimen hunting. At Sentinel Butte the train 


stopped so that we could get our last taste of | 


food before we reached the Yellowstone. There 
were two buildings, but the one bearing a large 
sign, ‘* Rev. C. A. Duffy’s Sample Room,” 
was the more popular. 

The walls of the building were nade of logs, 
and the roof of canvas. I was requested to pay 
two dollars before entering. There was not a 
chair in the place, but the bill of fare more 
than made up for every deficiency. I was 
offered a choice of elk, antelope, goose, duck 
and prairie chicken. Choosing elk steak, I was 
shortly brought a pound of it cooked to perfec- 
tion, and so tender that I could cut it with a 
fork. Here as elsewhere I got no news of Sitting 
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“THIRTY-FIVE OF 'EM—ALL DIED WITH THEIR BOOTS ON EXCEPT ONE” 


get none till I reached the Yellowstone outposts 
and got into touch with the cavalry. 

Shortly after leaving Sentinel Butte, we 
reached the Dakota-Montana border, which at 
that time was marked by a pole fifty feet high, 
on the top of which were the head and horns 
of a buffalo; and that evening at seven o’clock 
I stood in Glendive on the beautiful Yellow- 
stone River. Glendive was one week old, but 
thirty-two places of business were already 
strung along the bank of the Yellowstene—all 
‘of them tents, and all of them, except four, 
saloons. No one there had heard anything 
about Sitting Bull, but all were unanimous in 
the hope that he would not call on Glendive. 
The one thought in the public mind was that 
a stern-wheeler would land there about noon. 

I promptly decided to take the boat for the 
upper Yellowstone outposts. Meanwhile I took 
a walk round the town and unexpectedly came 
upon the burying ground. There I met two 
natives. 

‘*They say Sitting Bull has been eaptured,’’ 
1] began, stopping beside the two heavily armed 
frontiersmen. 

**I’d sure like a dollar for every time I’ve 
heard that in the last six years, tenderfoot,’’ 
said one of the natives, with a grin. 

**Right smart beginning, ain’t it?’’ said the 
other, nodding at the graves. ‘‘ Thirty-five of 
’em—all died with their boots on except one.’’ 

We walked among the graves toward the 
shade of a massive butte. The graveyard proved 
to be a-veritable rattlesnakes’ den; we could 
see the creatures everywhere. 

**Reckon the devil has come back for another 
victim,’ said one of the natives cheerily as a 
snake buzzed near by. 

‘It’s a regular snake den,’’ I proclaimed, 
stopping to survey the ground ahead. 

** Snakes! There ain’t no snakes here,’’ 
replied the second native. ‘‘You ought to have 
been with me out in Wyoming last summer. 
We averaged to kill one hundred to one hun- 
dred and fifty rattlers every night when we 
put up the tent.”’ 

‘*T should say so,’’ broke in the first. ‘‘Out 
in Washington Territory I had just such a 
time with snakes as this gentleman speaks of. 
One day, I remember, my pardner was foolish 
enough to lie down and go to sleep. When he 
woke up he saw a snake making for him. With 
a mighty yell and jump he started for camp, 
and, sir, when he got there he had twenty- 
four rattlesnakes hanging to his shirt tail.’’ 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ I ventured, ‘‘I will not ask 
you to have a drink, for I think you have seen 
snakes enough. ’’ 

The steamer, a stern-wheeler, arrived, and 





best she could do against the onrush of the 
Yellowstone, but time did not hang heavy on 


view at every bend, and the captain proved to 
be a store of information. 

‘*When we tie up for wood at Buffalo 
Rapids,’’ he said to me, ‘‘I want you to go 
down the bank to a creek mouth and see where 
a band of miners from the Black Hills drove 
off a bunch of Sioux, who left one of their 
number. He’s still right there. ’’ 

When the boat stuck her nose into the bank, 
I followed his directions. The trail led me to 
the scene of the encounter, and there, exactly 
as he had described it, was the skeleton and 
tattered clothing of an Indian. 

After looking over the ground, I carried the 
backbone of the Indian to the boat and hung 
it up in my cabin. Before going to sleep that 
night I distinctly remember hearing the back- 
bone rasp back and forth on the cabin wall as 





I went aboard. Four miles an hour was the - 


my hands, for buffalo and antelope were in 


Bull, and it began to dawn on mé that I should | the boat bucked the rapids; in the morning my 


souvenir was gone. I strongly suspect that my 
cabin mate had found the combination of back- 
bone and melancholy scraping too much for 
him and had dropped the bone into the river. 


although his square jaws betokened tenacity, 
and his deep-set, intensely black and twin- 
kling eyes indicated intelligence, no one would 
have suspected him of being the great medi- 
cine man of the Sioux or have credited him 
with the great executive ability that was his. 
His costume was far from picturesque, clean 
or becoming. He had on a shirt that had once 
been white and trousers of blue blanketing 
cut with great~gaping slits where the pockets 
should be. For their intrinsic value his mocea- 
sins would not have brought ten cents at an 
auction. His hair, which was jet-black and 
very long, hung in three braids tightly wound 
with red flannel. Across his shoulders were 
four marks, each about four inches long and 
one inch wide, made with red ochre. No one 
knew what they indicated ; perhaps they were 
an imitation of an officer’s bars. His only orna- 


Early on a bright morning in September the | ments were two brass rings on his fingers and 
steamer arrived at the Keogh landing, and I | a cheap gutta-percha braeelet on his left wrist. 


was soon at the fort. Gen. Whistler advised | 


me to go at once to 
the Indian encamp- 
ment above the fort, 
where I might get in- 
formation about Sit- 
ting Bull. Calling 
Capt. Butler, the gen- 
eral requested him to 
guide me to Crazy 
Horse’s camp and pro- 
vided the headquarters 
carriage for our use. 

It was 106° by the 
thermometer at Fort 
Keogh that morning, 
but I felt as if it were 
at least 270° in Crazy 7” 
Horse’s tepee. Appar- 
ently the Sioux chief 
had a mania for saddles; the tepee was full of 
them, and many were beautiful. He proudly 
showed me a tremendous bald eagle tethered 
at the doorway, and then I fell to work to 
obtain information from him. You can imagine 
my. astonishment when I learned that Sitting 
Bull and his immediate band of one hundred 
and twenty-five men had found it wise to sur- 
render and had already left Buford by boat 
by way of Bismarck for the Standing Rock 
Agency. 

It is one hundred and fifty miles farther by 
river from Glendive to Bismarck than by rail. 
I had been told that regular train service from 
Glendive would start the day I left there, and 
so I decided to return to Glendive at once by 
steamer and then try to reach Bismarck ahead 
of the Gen. Sherman, which was hurrying 
Sitting Bull to that town. 

I finally reached Bismarck early one morn- 
ing, just four hours ahead of the Gen. Sherman. 
No sooner had the boat tied up at the bank 
than I was on board and in conversation with 
the famous scout, Allison. He led me at once 
into the presence of the old Indian. I was 
greatly disappointed. Sitting Bull was a very 
ordinary-looking man—rather below medium 
height and weighing not more than one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. The general expression 
of his face was stolid and uninteresting; and 


WE EXCHANGED 
THE SALUTATION, 








RIVER BANK TO GET A 
LOOK AT SITTING BULL 


Scout Allison said that Sitting Bull was 
forty-seven years old, 
but the Indian looked 
older and had the ap- 
pearance of a man 
whose physica! health 
was badly broken. 

In an ineredibly 
short time all Bismarek 
was on the river bank 
to get a look at Sitting 
Bull, and most of the 
men, remembering his 
part in the Custer trag- 
edy, would have been 
delighted if there had 
been an attempt on the 
old man’s life. In spite 
of that-feeling, he was 
induced to go to the 
town, where General Manager Haupt of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad offered him the use 
of his private car. But no amount of coaxing 
could induce the cautious old Indian to enter 
the car; he evidently believed that a snare 
was being set for him. Yet he was very eager 
to see the cars go,—he had never seen them 
before,—and when, with an ear -splitting 
whistle and a terrifie rush of steam, the engine 
started forward, he gave a deep-drawn grunt 
of astonishment, which was echoed by all in 
his party. 

An ambulance was next offered to him as a 
means of conveyance, and in it he started for 
town. With him went White Dog, Scarlet 
‘Thunder, Four Horns, As-high-as-the-clouds, 
and Petty Plume, Sitting Bull’s sister. Under 
the escort of Scout Allison and the guard they 
were taken to the main parlor of the Sheridan 
House, where women and children fought for 
a chance to see the man who so long had been 
the terror and scourge of the borderland. When 
not smoking or passing his pipe, Sitting Bull 
fanned himself with a huge white feather. 

After the ‘‘ reception’’ the Indians were 
taken to the Merchants’ Hotel for the one 
square meal of their lives. Surprising to say, 
they showed fully as good table manners with 
knife and fork as would be expected of the 
ordinary person. But when at the end of the 


IN AN INCREDIBLY 
SHORT TIME ALL BiS- 
MARCK WAS ON THE 





meal a bowl of ice eream was placed before 
each of them they were at a loss. Gravely reach- 
ing a hand into the ‘‘much cold stuff,’’ each 
shifted a portion to his mouth and as it chilled 
his tongue exploded the mouthful in his neigh- 
bor’s face, leaving him painted in a manner 
never seen before. 

Returning to the steamer, I was introduced 
to Mrs. Sitting Bull No. 1, who was a fine- 
looking squaw. I played with Sitting Buil’s 
twin boys, The-war-is-over and The-battle-is- 
fought. They were dressed in buffalo-hide jack- 
ets with the hair side out. Besides those boys 
Sitting Bull had several other children, among 
them another pair of twins, Crow Foot and 
The-child-who-brings-wood-from-the-lodges. 

As the steamer made ready to start down 
the Missouri I handed a card to Sitting Bull. 
Scout Allison wrote ‘‘Sitting Bull’’ upon it, 
and the famous Indian imitated the words se 
carefully with a pencil that it is hard to tell 
which is the original. As I passed down the 
gangplank Sitting Bull and Scarlet Thunder 
reached out their hands for a good-by shake, 
and we exchanged the salutation, ‘‘How!’’ 





suddenly started up and shot past them, just 
beyond the reach of Johnny’s right-hand oar. 
No one spoke, and the power craft went swiftly 
on its way down the inlet; its exhaust sounded 
noisily, until shut off beyond the next turn in 
the channel. 

‘“‘They were setting a net right there,’’ said 
the captain, pointing. ‘‘I saw something sink 
. — Started the engine. I’m almost certain 
of it.’ 

‘‘More likely they were emptying a net,’’ 
Johnny suggested, turning the boat round. 
“Drop out your grapnel, captain, and we’ll 
get the next one before they have a chance to 
take it up. We can come back and get this 
one later; I know just where it is.’’ 

Capt. Linroot threw overboard a heavy cord, 





with a cluster of big hooks, placed back to 
back, at the end, just beyond a thick steel rod 
with a swivel in the middle. The grapnel spu' 
through the water, a few feet from the bottom, 
directly behind the boat. 

‘That was Jack Dilton at the engine, wasn’t 
it?’’ the protector asked. 

**Tt was his boat. The fellow at the wheel 
looked like him, but it was so dark I couldn’t 
be sure; of course, I couldn’t even swear to 
the boat.’ 

‘*Who was the other one?’’ 

**Tt must have been his son, Rufe, I guess. 
At any rate, he had on a cap like one that 
Rufe wears. ’’ 

**TIs that a fast boat of Dilton’s?’’ 

**Yes; it can go eighteen miles an hour, or 








better. They’re halfway to the foot of the 
bay by now, unless they’ve slid into a side 
channel. ’’ 

‘*They have a good muffler. ’’ 

‘*Haven’t they, though! I’ve seen them a 
hundred rods out, going ten or twelve miles 
an hour, when you couldn’t hear a sound on 
the shore. Jerry Blodgett chased them two 
years ago, with Mr. Reid’s little steam yacht, 
and they had to cut out the muffler. They 
made more racket than a train of cars out on 
the open bay, but they ran right away from 
him and hid somewhere in the flags where he 
couldn’t find a trace of them.’’ 

‘*They probably recognized me. ’’ 

‘*Well, they were suspicious, or they would 
have stopped and spoken a few words to us.’’ 


‘*1’d give a month’s pay to catch that man 
Dilton red-handed !’’ exclaimed Capt. Linroot. 

‘*T’ll slow up a bit along here,’’ Johnny 
suggested. ‘‘ Maybe you’d better pay outa little 
more line, captain; the water’s deep, but it’s a 
great place for bass; and —’’ 

‘* Back water, back water !’’ Linroot shouted, 
forgetting his previous caution. ‘‘I’m fast, and 
I don’t want to tear out!’’ 

Johnny worked the skiff upstream a dozen 
feet, and the protector leaned far over the 
stern. 

**T’ve got the first hoop of a fyke,’’ he said, 
‘*but I can’t raise it. Pull over to the shore, 
and we’ll see whether there’s a rope leading 
into the flags. 1 have a notion we’ll find one.’’ 








As Johnny dug in an oar to turn the boat 
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tremendous roar, close at hand, and a heavy | don’t wonder you were scared; so was I.’’ 


at right angles to the current there came a| smiling genially; ‘‘ that was Sambo here. I | burnt cork had not deceived him. ‘‘ If se 


charge of buckshot shattered the gunwale of 
the boat between them. Capt. Linroot felt a 
sting in one arm as a single stray pellet struck 
him, but he forgot the pain as Johnny Keene 
threw up ‘both hands and, uttering a piercing 
ery, pitched headforemost into the bottom of 
the boat. 

‘*Where are you hit? How badly are you 
hurt?” the captain asked anxiously, swinging 
about and reaching out in the darkness to touch 
the lad’s head. 

Johnny uttered a groan almost as loud as 
his shriek, and then whispered, ‘‘I’m not even 
touched. Don’t say anything. That scamp 
meant to scare us, but if he thinks he’s killed 
esomebody maybe he’]l clear out.’’ 

There was a sound of swishing and splashing 
in the thick marsh growth. Johnny gave an- 
other moan. The swishing grew fainter as the 
ficeing man got farther away. Then came a 
sudden muffled shout, followed by a cry of 
‘*Help! help! Rufe, help!’’ 

‘*He’s fallen into the Gap!’’ cried Johnny, 
springing up and grasping the oars. 
‘«Throw that line overboard, captain; I 
can find it again. We’ve got to get there 
quick, or he’ll sink out of sight!’’ 

A succession of shouts, apparently one 
man answering another, echoed over the 
marsh as Johnny sent the Daisy spin- 
ning down the inlet. Capt. Linroot had 
no idea where they were going, but his 
companion seemed to know the way. 
Suddenly, as they drew near the broader 
waters of the bay, Johnny turned ab- 
ruptly to the left and forced the prow in 
among the rushes until they entered a 
shallow lagoon that lay completely hid- 
den in the depths of the marsh. The 
cries came from near the upper end of 
this expanse of open water. 

‘You see,’’ Johnny explained while 
he continued to row furiously, ‘‘Rufe 
can’t drive the motor boat up to where 
he is, and 1 think he’s sinking in that 
black mud they call the Gap. It’s so 
soft that flags won’t grow there, and 
it’s deep; I never could reach bottom 
with a pole.’’ 

At the head of the lagoon they came 
upon the empty power boat. Johnny and 
the captain sprang out beside it. 

‘*We must stand on the flag stems,’’ 
said Johnny, ‘‘and shove the boat along 
over the mud beside us. We can push 
it empty, and we’ll need it, for we’ve 
got to have something solid to stand on 
to pull him out.’’ 

They could dimly see a man ten or 
fifteen yards ahead of them reaching 
out a pole to some one who was almost 
buried in the slough. The victim was no 
longer sinking, but it was no longer pos- 
sible for one person alone, at the end of 
a pole, to rescue him. 

The man on the bank was Rufus 
Dilton; he looked doggedly at the two as they 
came up, but said not a word. 

‘*Well,’’ said Capt. Linroot to the man in 
the slough, ‘‘assault in the second degree is a 
good deal worse than poaching, Dilton. Two 
to five years in prison instead of just a fine. 
But I suppose I must get you out before you 
can be tried. ’’ 

‘*You want to hurry,’’ Dilton growled, ‘‘or 
you’}] have to try a dead man!’’ 

They swung the boat round by main 
strength and thus were able to reach the im- 
prisoned man, whom they finally dragged 
aboard over the stern. He was covered with 
black mud from head to foot. 

‘*See here,’’ he said as Capt. Linroot and 
Johnny dragged the boat with him in it back 
to the lagoon, ‘‘you’ve got me, and I can’t get 
away. You’ve got Rufe, too, but he didn’t do 
any shooting. What good will it do you to send 
me up?’’ 

“*It will rid the community of a dangerous 
character. ’’ 

‘* For a while; but suppose I agree to 
go anyway, to clear out for good; wouldn’t 
that suit you just as well? I didn’t hurt any- 
one, I see; I didn’t really mean to hurt 
anyone. ’’ 

The game protector considered for a mo- 
ment. 

‘*T’ll make a bargain with you, Dilton,’’ he 
said at last. ‘‘You show me where all your 
nets are, and to-morrow, first thing in the 
morning, you and your son go before Squire 
Hallet and plead guilty to illegal fishing and 
pay your fines. Then you clear out of here 
within-a month, and I’ll forget about. this 
careless shooting. ’’ 

‘* You won’t dig it up against me after- 
wards ?’’ 

‘‘Not if you clear out and behave yourself 
afterwards. ’’ 

‘* All right; Rufe’ll show you the nets. I’ve 
got to go home now; I need a doctor more 
than anything else. ’’ 

As they were about to land him at the rear 
of his farm, the old poacher looked grimly at 
the game protector and said: 

‘That was a sharp trick for you to yell and 
groan that way ; it scared me so I ran slap into 
the mud. I thought sure I’d killed somebody. ’’ 

‘* That wasn’t me,’’ the captain replied, 








Chapter Two. -Elizabeth begins to 
over the house of John 


than Gettysburg; to Elizabeth, who had 
bought her supplies there when she and 
Herbert had arrived in the early spring, it 
seemed now to promise more customers. She 
would still be interested in Gettysburg and 
wished to learn all she could about the battle, 
but her relations with the town would hence- 
forth be that of a tourist. 
When morning dawned she began to wonder 
whether the rudeness of the Gettysburg folk to 


C: AMBERSBURG isa much larger town 


But the threat was an idle one and did 


didn’t have the whip hand on me, I’d take | not worry Johnny much; the Diltons left not 
‘*Humph!”’ said Dilton, showing that the | a few layers of lampblack off that youngster. ’’ 


OHN'- BARINGS 


see a shadow 
Baring 


died we decided to come back to our grand- 
father’s place and raise apples. My brother and 
I are alone.’’ 

‘*Where is your grandfather’s place?’’ asked 
the woman kindly. 

‘*On the road to Gettysburg. ’’ 

‘* What was your grandfather’s name? I 
know many families on that road.’’ 

‘*His name was John Baring. The house 
that he built in 1860 is still standing and in 
good condition, and we live there. We —’’ 
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“IT SEEMED KINDER TO TELL YOU AND PREPARE YOU TO PROTECT 
YOURSELF AGAINST RUDENESS" 


her were not a product of her own imagination. 
Possibly she had expected a little too much. 

‘*No town is going to hang out banners 
because Elizabeth Scott has arrived to sell 
onions!’’ said she to herself. 

Of the paper found on the floor she said 
nothing to Herbert. The whole incident 
seemed fantastic. She was silly to 
let herself be disturbed for an in- 
stant. The sign of the skull and 
crossbones as a threat should have 
no power over Elizabeth Scott. It 
was doubtless the man with the 
gun who had thus favored her. 
Besides, Elizabeth declined to be 
frightened by any man who spelled 
apples, apels. 

The distance to Chambersburg is 
longer than the distance to Gettys- 
burg, and the hills are much more 
steep. But the morning sunlight shone through 
the trees, the birds sang, laurel bloomed every- 
where, and there was a succession of sweet 
odors, many of which Elizabeth could not 
identify. The woods were for the most part 
still virgin, and into their depths an occasional 
road or path led invitingly. ‘ 

In an open place they passed a park with 
pavilions and springs. There a queer old ruin 
that seemed to be the work of a fire stood 
against a hillside. It was not the ruin of a 
house or a barn; it was difficult to tell what it 
was. - . 

‘““I’m going to find out,’’ said Elizabeth. 
‘*l’m going to learn all about this mountain. 
Perhaps this place was burned when Cham- 
bersburg was burned. That was a year after 
the Battle of Gettysburg—that is, I think it 
was. It’s hard to realize that there was fight- 
ing here or anything else but peace and happi- 
ness. As I remember, people had to flee from 
the fire for their lives. I suppose it’s hard to 
forgive things like that. ’’ 

Elizabeth drove through the eastern part of 
the town and into the busy square; then she 
turned to the right. After she had driven sev- 
eral blocks she began to offer her wares. As 
at Gettysburg, the beginning was propitious. 
The first purchaser asked whether they were 
newcomers, and Elizabeth told happily their 
history, to which the woman listened. 

‘*We lived in the West, but after our mother 





The stranger seemed to be indifferent to what 
Elizabeth had to say further. 

‘*What name did you say ?’’ she asked. 

‘*John Baring.’’ 

**You would much better have stayed in the 
West!’’ the woman exclaimed. ‘‘You made a 
great mistake to come back. ’’ 

Elizabeth stared. She had brought 
the woman’s order in from the 
wagon in a basket. Now, without 
taking out the articles, she lifted 
the basket and started toward the 
street. 

‘*T didn’t mean that I wouldn’t 
buy your things this time, especially 
asI have ordered them!’’ the woman 
called. 

Elizabeth made no answer. She 
went out the gate and closed it care- 
fully behind her. 

‘*Let’s drive on quickly, Herbert!’’ 

‘*What is the matter ?’’ 

‘*There’s a crazy woman in there.’’ 

‘‘What did she say ?’’ 

Elizabeth’s hot anger gave place to a keener 
feeling of alarm. 

‘Nothing worth repeating. ’’ 

‘*Will we stop at other places ?’’ 

“*Certainly. ’’ 

Elizabeth now treated her customers with 
peremptory shortness, and the method seemed 
to pay. 

‘*TIf you buy, buy quickly, but it really 
doesn’t make any difference to me whether 
you buy or not,’’ said Elizabeth’s bright blue 
eyes. 

It seemed that a new Elizabeth had come 
out from the rude woman’s gate. 

But Herbert could not long be kept in igno- 
rance. They turned and drove back, offering 
the remainder of their wares on the other side 
of the street. When they reached the house 
opposite that of the first purchaser, Elizabeth 
had approached the porch steps before she saw 
that the woman had crossed the street and was 
sitting with her neighbor. The neighbor rose 
as Elizabeth drew near. 

‘*You ought not to come here, ’’ she declared. 
‘*If people knew who you were, no one would 
buy from you.’’? The voice was not angry; it 
was earnest and kindly. ‘‘Don’t you under- 
stand that? Don’t you see that it is unwise ?’’ 





only the county but the state within a month. 


HOUSE 


By Elsie Singmaster 


**Do you need any vegetables ?’’ asked Eliz- 
abeth, with burning cheeks. ‘‘ They are fresh.” 

Whatever this strange mystery was, she was 
determined not to have it explained on the 
public street. 

**No, I don’t need any vegetables. ’’ 

Elizabeth turned and went out. 

‘*PDid the woman across the street speak to 
you like that?’’ 

‘*Something like that.’’ 
‘*What do they mean?’’ 

‘*T have no idea. ’’ 

‘*Ts it our name that angers them ?’’ 

**T don’t know, Herbert. ’’ 

‘*Did mother ever say that anything 
dreadful had happened in our family ?’’ 

**Never. ”” 

‘*Mother always seemed so sad. Do 
you suppose anything was worrying 
her?’’ 

‘**T never suspected anything. ’”’ 

When the words were out Elizabeth 
remembered that her mother had fre- 
quently had long periods of depres- 
sion. 

‘*Mother never warned us not to come 
here?’’ 

‘*She never thought of our coming.’’ 

‘*What shall we do now, Elizabeth ?’’ 

‘*T’m considering that.’’ 

It was not until they had left Cham- 
bersburg far behind and had reached 
again the little park that Elizabeth 
spoke. She lifted her head suddenly. 

‘«To-morrow,’’ she said, ‘‘I am going 
to Gettysburg, and I am going to call 
upon the old gentleman and ask him 
what is the matter with us.’’ 

‘‘Why are you going to ask him?’’ 

**Because he isold and kind, and be- 
cause he probably knows all- about the 
neighborhood. If we committed murder 
or theft or any other crime, I want to 
know it.’’ 

‘**Elizabeth!’’ protested Herbert. Then 
he asked a little faintly, ‘‘Don’t you 
want me to go with you?’’ 

Elizabeth’s eyes hardened. She had 
thought of course that Herbert would 
go with her. 

‘*No, it isn’t necessary. There is a 
great deal to be done at home, and Joe 
will travel better with a light load.’’ 

Rising early, Elizabeth called Herbert. 

The sun was up; it gilded the boles of the 
trees and turned the spiders’ webs to silver. 
It fell upon the fine, severe Old facade of the 
house, showing all its sturdy strength of design 
and workmanship and making glitter each tiny 
point of quartz in the stone. 

But Elizabeth did not think of the beauty of 
the morning. She prepared Herbert’s break- 
fast and also his luncheon; then she climbed 
once more into the wagon. 

She did not remember until she had reached 
the old gentleman’s house that she did not 
know his name. Fortunately, he was on the 
porch and rose to greet her. He was, as his 
daughter had said, always finding interesting 
persons, and he was also frequently disap- 
pointed in them. Few young people, he 
mourned, were willing to put their minds upon 
anything for any length of time, even upon the 
history of their own country and neighborhood. 

**Good morning, ’’ he said, recalling to mind 
at once the blue eyes that he had admired. 
‘*Well, did you sell all your wares?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Elizabeth. She proceeded 
at once to the business in hand. ‘‘My name is 
Elizabeth Scott. I have come to live in this 
neighborhood, and I wished to ask some ques- 
tions about its history. ’’ 

The old gentleman beamed. 

‘*Sit down, sit down! My name is Thomas, 
and I am a crank about the history of this 
neighborhood. ’’ 

‘*T heard some one speak on the street about 
Col. Thomas—is that you?’’ 

The old gentleman nodded. . 

‘*Pennsylvania is the most interesting state 
in the Union, and this is its most interesting 
county. You will probably be sorry that you 
ever made my acquaintance, because once 
started I never stop.’’ 

Elizabeth smiled wistfully. ‘‘Oh, no!’’ 

But Col. Thomas, upon whose lips volumes 
of information trembled, did not get far into 
the history of the county. He saw suddenly 
tears in Elizabeth’s blue eyes. 

‘*What is it, my dear?’’ he asked. 

‘*My brother and I have come here to earn 
our living. We were born in I}linois, and there 
father died when we were children. Our mother 
lived until a year ago; then she died suddenly. 
I had expected to teach school, but my brother’s 
health failed, and the doctors thought that a 
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change of climate might cure him. Mother still 
owned her father’s property in this county, 
and so we came here, expecting to plant an 
orchard. My brother is much better, even in 
these few months. We have a fine garden, and 
we have tried to sell our things; but wherever | 
I have gone people have insulted me and 
advised me to leave. I thought that perhaps 
you could tell me what is the matter with us.’’ 

The old colonel raised both his hands. 

‘*On my life, young lady! I never heard of 
such a state of affairs. This is a pleasant, hos- 
pitable neighborhood. I was born here and 
have lived here all my life, and I know it. 
What did you say your name is?’’ 

‘*My name is Elizabeth Scott. But it isn’t 
my name that excites them apparently; it’s 
the name of my grandfather. ’’ 

‘*What was his name?’’ 

It seemed to Elizabeth before she answered 
that the expression of the kindly countenance 
had changed. A disturbing suspicion seemed 
to have entered Col. Thomas’s mind. 

‘*John Baring,’’ said she. 

‘* John Baring !’’ repeated Col. Thomas. 
**Oh, my dear young lady! John Baring!’’ 

‘*What did he do?’’ asked Elizabeth steadily. 

‘* You have never heard anything about 
him ?’’ 

‘*Nothing. My mother was a quiet woman 
who spoke little about anything, but I am sure 
that she respected him and loved him. What 
did he do?’’ 

“Oh, my dear young lady, you have asked 
me a hard question. I have a friendly feeling 
for you, I —’’ 

‘*That is the reason I came to you. You 





‘*We can’t be blamed for the sins and mis- 
takes of our ancestors,’’ he said unhappily. 

**No,’’ agreed Elizabeth. ‘‘'That is true.’’ 

But Elizabeth could not fail to see that con- | 
sciously or unconsciously he glanced toward | 
two old swords crossed above his mantelpiece. 

**Good-by!’’ she said. But her farewell was 
not final. She had driven only a short distance 
when she turned old Jove round, facing him 
the way he had come. Now she looked upon 
the marauders on her land in a new light. 

‘*They probably think they can do as they 
please because we are despised !’’ 

Col. Thomas welcomed her cordially. 

‘*T’ve come back to ask another question, 
which has to do with the present instead of 
the past. We have a good deal of woodland 
behind the house, and men prowl about there 
constantly with guns and dogs.”’ 

‘*T know them!’’ said Col. ‘Thomas excitedly. | 
‘“They have a settlement up in the woods.’’ | 





‘**T spoke to one of them and told him that we 
had come to stay, and the next evening I found 
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who served a term for arson,—I sent him up 
myself when I was judge,—and a heavy, 


a scrawled note directing us to leave. It was | short, black-bearded man named Black Smith. 


even decorated with skull and crossbones!’’ | 

‘*'There’s only one of ’em can write, and he | 
learned in the penitentiary ; that’s Sheldon, a 
tall man with a drooping moustache. Was it 
he?’’ 

‘*He’s the one I talked to.’’ 

‘*'They’re a set of miserable rascals!’’ cried 
Col. Thomas, rising and beginning to walk up 
and down. ‘‘ They’ve an interesting origin, 
but that’s all about ’em that is interesting. 
They’re descendants of the first squatters. The 
colonial government had a great deal of trouble 
with them, and since then they’ve been against 
everything —against the government, against 
education, against religion, against law. During 





There’s only one institution they fear, and 
that’s the constabulary. ’’ 

‘*Who are they ?”’ 

‘They are the state police. If you are an- 
noyed, let me know, and there’ll be a settle- 
ment. The law will stand behind you there.’’ 

Elizabeth rose once more. 

‘*Thank you.’’ 

Col. Thomas assured her again that he and 
the law and the constabulary would stand by 
her. ‘‘You wouldn’t hesitate to ask me?’’ 

It was evidently a relief to the old gentleman 
to be able to offer to do something for her. 

‘*No,’”’ promised Elizabeth, ‘‘I shouldn’t.’’ 

Col. Thomas watched her until] she turned 


the war they were against the North, and the | at the top of the hill. 


draft couldn’t reach into the mountains far 
enough to catch ’em. There’s this Sheldon, | 


‘*Now she has a row to hoe!’’ he said aloud. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE FAILING FLASH LIGHT 


er’s first visit to the lake | 
in four years. Since his | 
died 


|: was Warner Thresh- | 


father had he had 


he and his father used to} 
take in the Canadian woods. | 





staring eyes, but they were still too 

small to be dangerous. Warner stepped 

across the room and bent over them. 
When he reached out a hand toward 


his light into the round, fierce eyes of the | 


by George C.Lane 


worked his way through | them, they were not in the least afraid. Un-| her, Warner could only conjecture. 
college, and consequently | doubtedly he was the first man they had ever | kept at it, and by a slight movement of the 
there had been no chance! seen. But at a low, fierce snarl from the door | wrist again and again swept the shaft of light 
for such camping trips as| behind him he wheeled swiftly and flashed | from the floor into her eyes. 


But he 


Now he advanced his foot with infinite cau- 





looked at me in a friendly way.’’ 
**You seem like a young person of excellent He had been so busy that 

common sense and composure. Do you wish | he had not realized until now, when the smell 

me to tell you the whole truth ?’’ of birch and pine was in his nostrils, how 
‘*That’s exactly what I want!’’ much he had missed the big out of doors. 


mother lynx, which stood in the doorway in | tion toward the chair. The lynx snarled again. 
mingled anger and alarm. | The seconds seemed as long as minutes, yet he 

Warner’s situation was perilous. He had realized that only a few moments had passed 
never known a lynx to attack a man, but the | since the lynx had appeared in the doorway. 


fierce beast thought that her young were in| With a start he realized that she had cau- 


‘*Will you come into the house? We might 
be interrupted here. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ assented Elizabeth. 

Col. Thomas led the way to a library the 
walls of which were lined with books. If she 
had been less worried, Elizabeth would have 
exclaimed with delight. As it was she sighed. 

Col. Thomas took from a shelf a thick book. 
Elizabeth could see on its back the title, Recol- 
lections of a Confederate General. Her heart 
stood still. Was their disgrace printed? What 
kind of disgrace could it be? 

*‘Sit down.’’ Elizabeth obeyed. ‘‘I should 
decline to tell you if it weren’t inevitable that 
you should know. ’’ 

~Even yet Col. Thomas hesitated. 

**I’d rather know it quickly, sir.’’ 

Col. Thomas began to speak as rapidly as 
Elizabeth could wish. 

‘* There was a certain fact long gossiped 
about in this county. It was said that John 
Baring had given the Confederates valuable 


| 





Skirting the west shore in the shadow of | 
the full-leafed trees, he shoved the nose of the 
canoe up on the yellow sand of a little beach. 
In the oak tree, the gnarled branches of which 
hung out over the water, he recognized an old 
friend. A quarter of a mile offshore was a 
familiar little island overgrown with pines. 

Turning the canoe over his supplies to pro- 


For two minutes he remained motionless, hold- 
ing the lynx in the glare of his flash light. 
The light seemed to daze the animal for the | 
time being, and Warner began to move one foot 
cautiously away from the bunk. He must 
manage somehow to convince the animal that 
her young were no longer in danger from him. 








tect them against a possible shower, Warner 
started along the path, now almost obliterated 


The only way out of the shack was through | 


danger, and he had left his rifle with the canoe. | tiously advanced one foot toward him. 


He thought of shouting, but dared not. The 
instinct to protect her young was dominant, 
and it was not probable that he could frighten 
her off ; the sudden noise would be more likely 
merely to precipitate the attack. The next 
moment‘he realized to his alarm that the bat- 
tery of his flash light was failing. 

The darger of his predicament was increas- 


its one doorway, which the mother lynx ocecu- | ing every second. In the dark all the advantage 


by brush, toward the shack that stood on a| pied. The two windows of the shack were not | would lie with the lynx. Without much more 


rise of ground a few hundred yards back from 


| wide enough to let his shoulders through, and | delay he must force the issue. The light was 


the water. He could not see the shack because he dared not for an instant turn his back on | rapidly dying out. Perhaps if he sprang toward 


the foliage was so thick, but he was sure of 
his way. Behind him, across the lake, a red 
moon was just rising. He had left his gun 
with his provisions under the canoe and car- 
ried only his blanket; he intended to spend 
the night in the shack. 

Here was the white birch. He felt along the 
bark and found his initials, which he had cut 
in it six summers ago. A young deer started at 


aid when they came here, and that he had even | his unexpected approach, wheeled suddenly in 
guided them a part of the way. Before that | its tracks and bounded gracefully off into the 
his neighbors had never dreamed that he was} brush. That and Warner’s almost noiseless 


anything but loyal.’’ 

‘‘Was it just neighborhood gossip?’’ asked | 
Elizabeth. Her cheeks were pale, but her eyes | 
held the old gentleman’s bravely. ‘‘ Was it con- 
firmed in any way ?’’ 

Col. Thomas opened his large book. 

‘*Unfortunately, a few months ago this book 
was published, The Recollections and Letters 
of General Adams, a trustworthy witness. He 
describes the approach of Lee’s troops to Get- 
tysburg and says this (Col. Thomas found | 
the place and read): ‘From John Baring we 
secured information about roads leading to 
Gettysburg.’ ’’ 


tread were all that broke the stillness of the 
woods. The birds were silent now, and what- 
ever animals there might be abroad went 
stealthily. : 

Dimly through the branches of the trees he 
could make out the shack a little farther up the 
slope. The door, which was a few inches ajar, 
squeaked on its rusty hinges as he pulled it 
open and stepped inside, In the increased 
darkness he could see nothing, but a pungent 
animal smell assailed his nostrils. 

Instantly he drew out his pocket flash light 
and swept its rays over the interior of the 
shack. Beneath a bunk at the farther end of 





‘*May I see it??? asked Elizabeth. 

Col. Thomas laid the open book on Eliza- 
beth’s knee, She read in silence, with bent head. 

‘*You see how the neighbors felt about 
him. He could not have done much harm, 
of course, because there were few roads 
and those were easy to find, and they 
could have got the information in other 
ways. He went away with the Confeder- 
ate Army and never came back. He was 
never seen here again, but it is not im- 
possible that he lived for many years. ’’ 

Elizabeth sat motionless. 

‘*T remember now that his wife died 
after some years, and his daughter mar- 
ried a stranger and went away.’’ 

Still Elizabeth did not move. 

“*It seemed kinder to tell you and pre- 
pare you to protect yourself against rude- 
ness. Unfortunately, some local editor 
read this book and copied this letter, and 
it has revived an old story that had better 
been forgotten. I fought against the Con- 
federates, but I am willing to forgive. 
Perhaps there is some other place where 
you could make a home.’’ 

‘“*Thank you,’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘You 
have done me a very great favor. ’’ 

She rose and handed Col. Thomas his 
book. The old gentleman grew more and 
more disturbed. 

‘‘Won’t you partake of some refresh- 
ment?’’ he said in his old - fashioned 
way. ‘‘T shall call my daughter. ’’ 

‘‘No, thank you. I have a long jour- 
ney, and I must start.’’ 

She looked up at the old gentleman 
for a single brave instant; then her eyes 
dropped and remained fixed on the floor. 





the single room the shaft of light revealed a 
| pair of cub lynxes. There was no mistaking 
| the catlike head, the tufted ears and round, 


| 


the lynx. He succeeded in retreating a step | her he could frighten her off. That and a dozen 
from the bunk,’ but slow and cautious though | other useless ideas occurred to him in the next 
his movement had been it had not escaped the | few seconds; and all the time the light was 
suspicious, fiercely watchful eyes of the lynx. | growing weaker. A slight movement from the 
She angrily flattened back her ears and bared eubs under the bunk startled him, and only 
her long, white fangs in another snarl. Her | instant presence of mind kept him from look- 
powerful legs were gathered ready to spring. | ing round. If he had turned his eyes, the lynx 
Warner must manage to prevent the assault or | would have had the chance she was waiting 
at least to put it off. With his bare hands as his | for. He resolved not to be caught off his guard. 
only weapons, he was no match for the animal. | The table and chair were at his right, and 
Tilted over against the table about eight feet | he cautiously shifted the flash light to his left 
away was a heavy chair. If he could reach it, | hand so that the right hand would be free to 
it might serve as a weapon of defense. But seize the chair. He still held the blanket firmly 
he knew that if he moved toward it the lynx | under his left arm. 
would jump; indeed, he dared not let his gaze The lynx stealthily advanced another step. 
waver an instant from the eyes of the beast. | She was now no more than twelve feet from 
If the glare of the flash light bothered the | him. Keen to see her advantage, she was grow- 
animal, she did not flinch. There was no sign | ing bolder in the failing light; but only her 
of fear in her alert, angry eyes. Warner racked | head and shoulders and big front paws were 
his wits for a plan to draw her from the door- | inside the doorway. The electric torch now 
way. He moved an inch or two toward the | gave little more than a red blur of light. 
chair, then stopped. The risk was too great,| Warner was on the point of letting the blanket 
for at the first noticeable movement the beast fall, so that both arms should be free, when 
would spring. For several seconds he stood | another idea occurred to him. He wondered 


ground in front of the lynx and back again to 





ORAWN BY A O SCOTT 


HE WHEELED SWIFTLY AND FLASHED HIS LIGHT INTO THE ROUND, FIERCE 
MOTHER LYNX 


EYES OF THE 





motionless; then a plan occurred to him, and | that he had not thought of it sooner. 
he began slowly to move the hand that held 


the light. The shaft of light traveled to the | an edge of the blanket in his right hand and 


her eyes. How much it blinded or disconcerted | quicker than the lynx. The next instant she 


With a lightning-quick movement he seized 
shook it out. He was a fraction of a second 


had sprung toward him, straight for his 
eyes. But with his feet firmly braced, 
Warner was ready. He met the attack 
with upraised blanket and bore the ani- 
mal to the ground beneath the thick, 
woolen folds. Her long, sharp claws 
pierced the cloth and tore it savagely. 
The strength of the animal was amazing, 
and Warner feared each second that she 
would squirm from beneath the impris- 
oning cloth. 

Gathering up the folds, he covered her 
with them as he struggled to his knees; 
then in a daze he looked about for the 
doorway. The shack seemed turned 
round. Getting stiffly to his feet, he bolted 
through the door and stumbled down 
the path. He was safe at last, for he 
knew that the lynx with her little family 
to attend to would not pursue him. 

At the edge of the lake the moon 
shone brightly. The sleeves of his gray 
woolen shirt were torn nearly off, and 
his forearms were bleeding freely. His 
shirt front, too, was tattered, and there 
were three deep scratches on his chest. 

He bathed his wounds in the lake, 
righted his canoe, stowed his provisions 
anew and paddled to the little island a 
quarter of a mile offshore. In the morn- 
ing he took his rifle and made a second 
visit to the shack, but he found that it 
was deserted, as he had expected it to 
be. On the floor lay the blanket, hope- 
lessly torn, and beneath it was the flash 
light, with its battery entirely used up. 

















A EUROPEAN BISON 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Y all means show that you are alive; but 
do it not by kicking but by pulling. 


Enthusiasm sets the Embers glowing, 
But only Work can keep the Fire going. 


HE man who has the first word in a quar- 
rel usually has to fight for the last one. 


ANDLADIES will hear with sorrow the | 


news from California that prunes will be 
searce and high this year, but their boarders 
will probably bear it with cheerful fortitude. 


PANISH women certainly cannot be re- 

garded as the ‘‘weaker sex,’’ for in many 
of the Spanish ports they coal the ships. Bring- 
ing the coal alongside in barges, they load it 
into buckets that hold one hundred and twenty 
pounds apiece and, walking barefooted up the 
gangplank, carry the buckets on their heads. 
A man bosses the job, but the women do all 
the physical work. 


BILL introduced in the National As- 

sembly at Budapest, which provides- for 
punishing male profiteers by as many as 
twenty-five strokes on the soles of their feet, 
puts the ancient bastinado to a modern use 
and serves as a happy compromise between 
those who believe in new and humane theories 
of punishment and those who think that noth- 
ing is too bad for a profiteer. 


OR those who have decided to leave their 
boys on the field of honor in France where 
they fell, a small gold emblem is proposed: an 
insignium of golden lilies, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘He sleeps in France-’’ The suggestion 
seems to have met with instant and cordial 
approval on both sides of the water. Promi- 
nent designers are at work on the emblem, 
which, in years to come, may be to a family 
what the wreath and eagle of the Cincinnati is 
now. 
INCE it costs about two dollars a year to 
feed a hen, every hen that is to be an asset 
rather than a liability must produce more than 
two dollars’ worth of eggs a year. According 
to the Department of Agriculture, forty per 
cent of the hens in the ordinary farm flock do 
not do so well and therefore are unprofitable 
and should be sold or eaten. Acting under the 
direction of agricultural agents, the poultry 
keepers of Missouri by removing 93,765 un- 
profitable hens from their flocks saved last 
year approximately $50,161. 


— G the judgment on the testimony of 
the Grand Duchess Xenia Alexandrovna, 
the British High Court of Justice has declared 
that Nicholas, Czar of all the Russias, died on 
July 16, 1918, at Ekaterinburg, and that he 
died intestate, leaving no widow or child. The 
court has appointed the Czar’s sister as admin- 
istrator of his property in the United King- 
dom, but it is a pathetic little estate that she 
inherits from the ruler who once was one of 
the richest men in the world. The entire prop- 
erty is worth only about. five hundred pounds 
—less than twenty-five hundred dollars. 
VERY year many young doctors in our 
large cities suffer actual privation while 
waiting for their first patients; some are forced 
sooner or later to abandon their profession 
entirely. Yet in country districts the need for 
doctors is sometimes so great that communities 
offer to buy instruments, office furniture and 
automobiles for young physicians who will 
settle there permanently. No one has much 
use for a man who is afraid of competition, 
but it is deplorable that any community should 
suffer because it cannot get a good doctor; and 
although the city pays larger fees, the country 
gives the doctor a place in the community that 
few city doctors ever attain. 
HE number of men conspicuous in Euro- 
pean politics who at one time or another 
have lived in New York City is an indica- 
tion of the truly cosmopolitan character of its 
population. Among them are former Pre- 
miers Clémenceau and Paderewski, President 
Masaryk, Dr. Kapp and Leon Trotzky. In try- 
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from his having come there not entirely of his 
own will. It is reported that the Spanish 
authorities quietly ‘‘shanghaied’’ him to get 
rid of him, and that from Cuba, whither he 
was- summarily shipped, he came to New 
York on his way back to Europe. 


oe 


THE VIEWS OF AMERICAN LABOR 


"Tv convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, though it voted against 
establishing a separate Labor party in 
politics, set forth in various resolutions what 
may fairly be called the platform of organized 
labor in the United States. 

That platform contains few surprises. On 
almost every question it takes the stand that 
might have been predicted: the stand that Mr. 
Gompers, who for forty years has been the 
head of the movement, advised and approved. 

For example, it asserts once more the right 
of the laboring man to strike in order to obtain 
what he believes to be justice, whatever effect 
his action may have on the convenience or the 
welfare of people in general. It is firm in op- 
posing compulsory arbitration or compulsory 
military service in any form. It approves the 
League of Nations as drawn up at Versailles 
without any reservations whatever; but at 
the same time it expresses sympathy with the 
demand of Ireland for independence. It rejects 
the soviet form of government as practiced in 
Russia on the ground that it is tyrannous and 
oppressive to labor. It wants the railways and 
perhaps some other basic industries made 
national property. It approves the idea of co- 
operative purchase and sale of the necessaries 
of life by the labor unions; and it does not find 
a separate Labor party necessary or advisable. 

If we compare those opinions with the opin- 
ions of any of the great labor organizations of 
Europe, we are struck with the conservatism 
of the American Federation. Our workingmen 
are still living under the old trade-unions dis- 
pensation ; they have not been deeply touched 
by the radical philosophies that have overrun 
the Old World. There are few ‘‘intellectuals’’ 
among them; like the rank and file, the leaders 
are almost always men who know what manual 
labor is; they have the mental temperament 
and the point of view not of the dreamer or 
the political philosopher but of the working- 
man. Step by step, they mean to get what 
advantages they can for their followers, but 
have no ready-made theory for reconstructing 
the world from the foundations. 

Among the unions there is of course a 
faction that aims at upsetting this compara- 
tively conservative leadership and going over 
to the syndicalism and socialism of Europe, 
but the convention at Montreal proved that 
that faction has not much influence. Only 
in the matter of nationalizing the railways 
was the socialist current strong enough to 
carry the delegates into action that was con- 
trary to the advice of the leaders. 

In insisting on the unrestricted right to 
strike, labor does not take any new ground. 
On the contrary, it merely reasserts its tradi- 
tional position. Those who deny that right do 
not accuse labor of radicalism, but of failing to 
understand the conditions and the obligations 
of the present. If labor comes into conflict with 
the general public in this country, it will doubt- 
less be on this very question, and the weakness 
of the position of labor will be not that it is 
too radical but that it still thinks and acts as 
it thought and acted when the situation both 
of labor and of the public was different from 
what it is to-day. 

o © 


WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


T is only a little while since the so-called 
] Soviet Ark sailed out of New York 

Harbor, with her load of anarchists and 
other malcontents, bound for that Red Russia 
the revolutionary government of which they so 
enthusiastically approved, and which they so 
boldly tried to introduce here. Lately word 
has come that Emma Goldman, one of the 
most dangerous of the group, who left us 
with a sneer on her lips and defiance in 
her mouth, is not wholly happy in her new 
home. After six weeks of life under the 
proletariat government of the Bolsheviki she 
confides to a friend: ‘‘It is rotten — so rotten 
that I am sick with it. The socialistic govern- 
|ment has taken away even the little freedom 
that man has under individual capitalism and 
| has made him entirely subject to the whims 
|of a bureaucracy, which excuses its tyranny 
| on the ground that it is all done for the welfare 
of the workers. ’’ She would like to come back, 
| but the door is closed. 


| It is not necessary to draw a smug, compla- 





ing to avoid the reproach of having harbored | Cent moral. The lesson is too plain, too terrible. 
Trotzky, New York takes what comfort it can | Always and everywhere men find fault with 





the government under which they live. As soon 
as the Prodigal Son got’ his patrimony he 
went ‘‘into a far country, ’’ more enticing than 
the land of his fathers, but he fell upon evil 
times. We know that our own government is 
far from perfect, that there is in it dishonesty 
and selfishness and stupidity and injustice. 
But is there a better anywhere else? 

We ought to do all that is humanly possible 
to eliminate evil—to punish the dishonest, to 
curb the selfish, to enlighten the stupid and 
to right injustice. Under our government we 
can do it. We cannot do it if we destroy our 
government. We should all keep in mind the 
words that poor Philip Nolan in Dr. Hale’s 
story said more than fifty years ago: 

‘*Remember, boy, that behind all these men 
you have to do with, behind officers and gov- 
ernment and people even, there is the Country 
Herself, your Country, and that you belong to 
Her as you belong to your own mother. Stand 
by Her, boy, as you would-stand by your 
mother. ’’ 

ese 


COLLECTING SOULS 


HE collecting mania is a curious one. It 
‘ may attach itself to anything. Books, 

pictures, coins, stamps, flowers, birds, 
beetles—it makes no difference. Once you get 
the fever, it masters you, and all reserve and 
moderation are forgotten. You hunt up and 
down for things that seem of immense impor- 
tance until you have them, and that then wilt 
into insignificance, except in brief moments of 
triumph over those who have sought with equal 
ardor and have not found. Collecting may be 


selfish, extravagant, unwholesome, even ruin-. 


ous. But there is no question that it affords 
one of the surest remedies against the tedium 
and the monotony of life. 

One form of collecting that costs nothing, 
that may be pursued anywhere, in crowded 
cities and in the quiet countryside, that is end- 
less in fascination and interest and that is as 
profitable as it is fascinating, is the collecting 
of souls. To study, to comprehend, to classify 
human souls is one of the most absorbing 
occupations known to man, and the shelves of 
those who collect them can never be filled. 

Where is the collection that equals it in va- 
riety ? With birds or beetles you study classes. 
With souls you study individuals. They all 
resemble one another, they all differ from one 
another. What is more delightful than to 
classify and arrange those resemblances: and 
differences ? 

And the difficulty, which in all collecting 
makes the charm! Other objects at least stay 
under your finger when you get them there. 
Souls slip away, elude your nicest observa- 
tion, shift, change, alter, vary, so that your 
search is ever to be renewed when it seems 
most complete. 

But to get the full pleasure out of collecting 
souls you must love them. That is of course 
true of all collecting, whether you are gather- 
ing Oriental rugs or Etrusean pottery or hid- 
eous spiders from dusty corners. The ardent 
collector loves his objects without regard to 
their innate. loveliness. But most of all is it 
true of the collector of souls. For, if he has the 
real instinct of his work, he sees in all other 
souls the reflection of himself and knows that 
there is not and cannot be a soul in which he 
cannot find some element of his own nature; in 
fact every element of his own nature in greater 
or lesser degree. The highest, the lowest, the 
strangest, the commonest, the ugliest, the most 
beautiful, all alike are human as he is human, 
and in collecting them he is but making daily 
new and wonderful and helpful discoveries 
about himself. 

: o > 


RIDDING THE HOUSE OF A PEST 


NARCHISTS in an orderly and peace- 
A loving nation are like a pest of mosqui- 
toes in a parlor. The very noise they 
make in their bloodthirsty operations is annoy- 
ing and stirs those who hear it to instant and 
violent opposition. Anarchists and gnats suc- 
ceed only when they inflict injury, and their 
success is never more than partial. For it is 
instinctive in everyone to put an end, in the 
one case to the mischief-maker, in the other at 
least to his mischief. We cannot extinguish the 
anarchist by a slap of the hand. But we can 
get rid of him. 

For many years, ever since the idea of anar- 
chism entered the mind of men, Americans 
almost to a man have detested it. But mosqui- 
toes easily enter a house that has no window 
screens, and for a long time self - confident, 
easy-going America put up no screens to ex- 
clude anarchists. They bred by myriads in 
southern Europe and in misgoverned Russia, 
and, finding the windows open here and an 
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unsuspecting and unsuspicious household, they 
flocked to this country and began to sting its 
inhabitants and inoculate them with their 
poison. 

In retaliation we began to attack them with 
our laws—impotent laws, because they defined 
neither anarchism nor anarchists, and because, 
like most new laws, they were full of loop- 
holes through which men who were notoriously 
guilty escaped. Moreover, the law tried to keep 
out those who believe in abolishing all govern- 
ment by requiring that every immigrant be 
able to read—as if anarchists were necessarily 
illiterate. 

The serious problem of purging the country 
of the pest was forced more persistently on 
our attention by the activities of the mischief- 
makers during the war. All previous attempts 
to solve it have failed, and the recent act of 
Congress may be no more successful; but the 
act shows progress, and when we discover the 
defects we can study how to remedy them. At 
all events, we have now for the first time 
definitions of the evil we wish to eradicate 
that not only mean something but convey a 
meaning that cannot be misunderstood. To 
stamp a man as an anarchist it will no longer 
be necessary to prove that he belongs to an 
anarchistic society. He is an anarchist if he 
contributes in any form—by money, by service 
or otherwise—to promote the cause. He is an 
anarchist if he has in his possession, or if he 
prints or distributes, literature advocating or 
teaching the overthrow of governments, the 
killing or injury of officers of governments, or 
the destruction or injury of property. 

Of course that is merely the briefest summary 
of the provisions of the new law, which is 
elaborately and carefully drawn. It is not to 
be expected that it will insure the conviction 
and the punishment or the expulsion of all the 
anarchists now in the country, or that it will 
absolutely exclude others who try to enter the 
country ; we all know how hard it is to get rid 
of the last mosquito in a room. But if this law 
fails, we shall have another and better one. 


es 
A LINE BECOME EXTINCT 


HEN man first appeared on the Con- 

V V tinent of Europe and began his strug- 

gle with the beasts of the forest and 
the field, he found, besides the hairy mammofh 
and the hyena, two great creatures of the 
family represented in our modern cattle: the 
aurochs and the European bison. On both 
he made relentless war, and both made war on 
him; so the painted and sculptured figures of 
both appear on the walls of those caves in 
France and Spain where he made his earliest 
known dwellings, and on the pieces of tusks 
and other ivory that he left there. 

The aurochs was a splendid form of wild 
cattle, the bulls of which were taken to Rome 
for combat in the arena and have even left 
their remains in the palace of Minos, in Crete, 
where frescoes show that they were used in 
sacrificial sports that may have given rise to 
the legend of the Minotaur. The last aurochs 
is supposed to have been killed three hundred 
years ago; its nearest living representatives 
are the herds of wild cattle that still survive 
in certain wild, forested parks in England; 
notably the herd at Chillingham, Northumber- 
land, belonging to Lord Tankerville; that at 
Chartley, in Staffordshire, belonging to Lord 
Ferrers; and that at Cadzow Forest, near 
Hamilton, belonging to the Duke of Hamilton. 
The Chillingham and the Chartley cattle are 
white, some with black muzzle and ears, some 
with red. All three herds are more alert than 
the wariest deer, and the bulls are creatures 
not carelessly to be faced. 

The European bison, though it was not 
wholly exterminated, was so reduced in num- 
bers that for a hundred years or more the only 
known specimens have been those that the 
ezars and a few members of the Russian and 
Polish nobility have preserved in their great 
forested hunting grounds. When the war broke 
out, the Czar of Russia had about one hundred 
and eighty in his estate at Spala, and Count 
Potocki had forty or more in his preserves. 
Mr. Walter Winans, the noted American rifle 
shot and sportsman, who has long lived 
abroad, now reports what lovers of wild life 
everywhere will regard as almost a calamity : 
namely, that the Bolshevists have destroyed 
the last bison in both herds, and therefore 
have probably written the end of another sad 
chapter of zodlogical history. Reports from 
other and later sources attribute the deed, not 
to the Bolshevists for wantonness, but to the 
German troops for food. But neither report 
leaves the fact of the slaughter in doubt. 

In the caves of Altamira, in Spain, an un- 
known race set down the first records of the 
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bison in the form of wonderfully realistic carv- 
ings and pictures. In the forests of Russian 
Poland another race has written finis to those 
records with high-power rifles. 


oe 9? 


A NEW POLITICAL PARTY 


T seems at least probable that at the con- 
if vention called by the Committee of Forty- 

eight, which is in session this week, 
candidates will be named for President and 
Vice President and a platform constructed for 
them to stand upon. If that is done, it may 
be expected that some other sympathetic or- 
ganizations—the Single Taxers and the Non- 
partisan League, for example—will approve 
candidates and platform and so help to offer 
the voters a new party, which, though it can 
hardly hope to carry many states, will be able 
to cast a respectable number of votes. 

The Committee of Forty-eight met in con- 
ference at St. Louis last December. It is made 
up of self-appointed men who are dissatisfied 
with the attitude of both great parties on the 
questions of the moment, and who desire to 
raise a standard to which the earnest ‘‘pro- 
gressives’’ can repair. Mr. Amos Pinchot is 
perhaps the most conspicuous member of the 
committee. 

The platform that the St. Louis meeting 
agreed upon is a model of brevity. Lt contains 
three planks. 

First, it declares for public ownership of all 
transportation and of all stockyards, grain ele- 
vators, terminal warehouses and pipe lines, and 
for the public ownership of all other public 
utilities and of all great natural resources, such 
as coal, oil, natural gas, mineral deposits, water 
powers and large forests of commercial timber. 

Next, it demands that no land and no patents 
shall be held out of use for speculation or to 
aid monopoly and advocates high taxation on 
idle land to force it into use. 

Third, it demands equal economic, political 
and legal rights for everyone, irrespective of 
sex or color, opposes injunctions in labor dis- 
putes and approves the desire of labor to 
share in the management of industry. 

The platform is shrewdly adapted to meet 
the ideas of the Western farmers, the East- 
ern and mid-Western industrial workers and 
the dissatisfied ‘‘intellectual’’ wherever he may 
be found. Whether or not the new party can 
attract a strong following, however, will de- 
pend quite as much on whom it nominates as 
on the platform it adopts. So far the movement 
seems artificial; as yet there is no evidence of 
such a tremendous political ground swell as that 
which bore the newborn Republican party to 
prominence in 1856. The Committee of Forty- 
eight can most surely put strength behind 
their platform by showing skillful strategy in 
selecting candidates who can command or draw 
the support of large bodies of voters. 


ye” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 24 to June 30) 


EMOCRATIC CONVENTION. — On 

June 28 the Democratic Convention was 
called to order in the San Francisco Audito- 
rium. Mr. Homer S. Cummings, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, was tem- 
porary chairman, and Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas permanent chairman. The speeches 
of both men were severe in arraigning Repub- 
lican policy and practice, and strong in praise 
of the Wilson adminis- 
tration and the League 
of Nations. Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia 
was made chairman of 


INTERNATIONAL 





the committee on resolu- 
tions. ——- The rules 
committee abrogated the 
unit rule in the case of 
states where delegates 
were elected by districts. 
— On June 30 thenom- 
inating speeches were 
made. Contrary to his request, the name of 
Mr. McAdoo was presented, together with | 
those of Senators Owen and Hitchcock, Gov. | 
Smith, Gov. Cox, Secretary Meredith, Attor- | 
ney-General Palmer, Gov. Edwards, Ambassa- | 
dor Davis and Judge Gerard. The convention | 
sent to the President a message congratulating 
him on the successful conduct of the war with 
Germany and on his recovery from illness. 
e 

ERMANY.—On a second attempt, Herr 

Fehrenbach was able to form a ministry, 
and he himself took the post of Chancellor. 
The cabinet is made up of moderates from the 
Centre, People’s and Democratic parties and 
Is violently opposed only by the Independent 
Socialists. Speaking in the Reichstag, Chan- 
cellor Fehrenbach declared that Germany must 
honorably abide by the Versailles treaty, 
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including the stipulations for disarmament. 
The information that the Allies will insist on 
the reduction of the German army to 100,000 
men has caused much heartburning in Ger- 
many, and Herr Gessler, minister of defense, 
resigned rather than carry the reduction into 
effect. ° 


HE RAILWAYS.—Judge R. M. Barton, 

chairman of the Railway Labor Board, 
announced that the demands of the railway 
employees for higher wages would be answered 
not later than July 20. It was hoped that that 
would put an end to the local, unauthorized 
strikes that have been confusing the transpor- 
tation system. ° 


OMAN SUFFRAGE.—The Tennessee 

Legislature was called to meet on August 

9 to consider the nineteenth amendment to the 

Constitution. Gov. Clement of Vermont an- 

nounced that he would call the legislature of 

that state for the same purpose. 

S 

HILE.—The presidential election was ex- 

tremely close. Sefior Arturo Alessandri, 

nominee of the Liberal Alliance, seems to have 
been elected. ° 


TALY.—Premier Giolitti declared in favor 
of a free Albania and of resuming relations 
with Russia. The constitution of Italy has 
been so modified as to give to Parliament alone 
the power to declare war and the obligation of 
ratifying all treaties: ——The newspapers re- 
port disorders and destruction of property in 
many different parts of Italy. It is believed 
that anarchists are organizing many of the 
demonstrations, which are ostensibly aimed at 
unemployment, but really, as the correspond- 
ents believe, at the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. A battalion of Bersaglieri stationed at 
Ancona mutinied and defended their barracks 
against the government troops for some time. 
e 
USSIA.—Warsaw reported continual fight- 
ing along the entire line of the Polish 
front and declared that Bolshevist attacks had 
everywhere been beaten back. Another report, 
from Russian sources, said that the Poles were 
withdrawing from eastern Galicia. —Krassin, 
the soviet minister of trade, who was in Lon- 
don trying to arrange a commercial agreement 
with the British government, left for Moscow 
on June 30. e 


RITISH LABOR.—The Labor party con- 
ference at Scarborough voted twelve to 
one against affiliating with the Socialist Inter- 
national of Moscow. By a very large majority 
the conference voted against prohibition, but 
in favor of local option. 
e 
RANCE. —A new parliamentary party 
under the presidency of Senator Jonnart 
has been organized in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. It has two hundred and sixty members, 
calls itself the Republican-Democratic Alliance 
of Social Action and National Reconstruction, 
stands for solidarity of the classes, and denies 
the right to strike except for special reasons. 
o 


URKEY.—The Greek army, acting from 

its base at Smyrna, began to undertake 
military operations to compel Turkey to accept 
the treaty obligations concerning Thrace and 
Smyrna, and also to isolate Mustapha Kemal, 
the Nationalist leader, from Constantinople 
and the coast. On June 25 it was announced 
that the Greeks had had complete success in 
driving the Turkish Nationalists out of their 
positions near Smyrna and had taken eight 
thousand prisoners. The Greek line is about 
one hundred miles in length, curving in a 
semicircle about Smyrna. It was announced 
that Greece took this action on its own respon- 
sibility; it was understood that France was 
not very well pleased and that Great Britain, 
though giving its assent, put itself under no 
obligation to help the Greeks ‘‘chastise the 
Turks.’’ —— The Turkish delegates to Paris 
left Constantinople with the reply of the Turk- 
ish government to the Allied peace proposals. 
It was understood that the reply conceded 
independence to Armenia, but refused to con- 


| sent to Greek control in Thrace and Smyrna. 


e 
RELAND.—The troops restored order in 
Londonderry. Ten people were killed during 
the street fighting. A party of masked men 
seized Gen. Lucas and Cols. Danford and 
Tyrrell, British officers, while they were in 
a hut near Fermoy, on a fishing trip. Col. 
Danford was shot and wounded in trying to 
escape. The incident was followed by an out- 
break of the soldiers in Fermoy, who in retalia- 
tion for the kidnaping of Gen. Lucas destroyed 
considerable property in the town. —— The 
traffic congestion, due to the refusal of Irish 
train hands to work trains carrying military 
supplies, policemen or soldiers, became a very 

serious matter. e 


| gegen number of officers connected 
with the party of Pancho Villa issued a 
manifesto defying the new régime, calling for 
the constitution of 1857 and for Villa as the 
only man who was interested in the welfare 
of the people and constitutional order. 
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Your Doctor 
knows best 


If you can’t nurse your baby in Nature’s way, 
don’t experiment with foods of doubtful 
purity. Ask yourdoctor. Thousands of 
physicians have recommended Borden’s 
Eagle Brand in cases where babies were 
rapidly losing weight and other foods had 
The photographs above are 


James W. Bailey weighed 10 lbs. at birth and only 9 lbs. six 
weeks later. Then doctor’s advice—Eagle Brand. At 5 
months he weighed 21 lbs. and at 10 months 32 lbs. 
At one year he boasted 12 teeth. (Photo at 13 months.) 

William Potter Learned weighed 83 lbs. at birth and only 7 lbs. 
three months later. 
Brand and “in 3 or 4 days” there was a change. 
year he weighed 30 Ibs.—strong and robust. (Photo at 


octor recommended Eagle 
At one 


Harriet Ducksbury was about 3 lbs. under weight at 2% 
She was a breast baby “and nearly died 
of starvation.” Physician advised Eagle Brand, and “every 
week since then she gained at least 9 oz.” 


(Photo at 5 


Eagle Brand is the purest of 
countryside milk from dairies 
as clean as your own kitchen. 
It is blended with pure sugar 
—nothing else—and the 
curd it forms in the baby’s 
stomach is almost like that 
of mother’s milk. It is very 
digestible—and always the 
same the year round. At 
groceries and drug stores. 


FREE—“The Best Baby” and 


“Baby's Welfare’—two booklets 
every mother should have. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building. 
108 Hudson Street New York 
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AR up the mountain side to-day 
The slopes are baked and hot; 
I find no shade upon my way, 
And water springs are not. 


Here, where a little gully’s wall 
Takes shadow from the south, 
I see a tiny rillet crawl 
From out a stony mouth. 


Now, where the stream begins to fail 
Below a narrow brink, 

I carve a basin in the shale, 
That small wild things may drink. 


A poor and shallow cup, at best, 
But good for beaks and lips. : 
Slowly from out the mountain’s breast 
The clearing water drips; 


And well I know when sunset light 
Makes sharp the cafion rims, 

My pool will wait the things of night 
Where pure and cool it brims. . . . 


Spirit of nature, you that first 
Called rain clouds from the sea, 

When next my needy mouth shall thirst, 
Do you as much for me! 


os 
THE WORTH OF THE WILDERNESS 


T was the fifth reunion of the college class, | 
and two of the men were calling on 
their old professor of philosophy. The | 
conversation drifted to the different 
men in the class and their success since 
graduation. 

“And did you notice in the papers this morning, 
professor, about Kelton’s appointment to the pres- 
idency of the Brown & Brown Co.? Pretty fine 
honor for so young a man, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes,” replied the professor, ‘‘but I’m afraid a 
little too easy an honor for him.” 

“Don’t you think he can hold down the job?” 
said the other in anxious haste. 

“IT have no doubt about that. I’m afraid that he 
will hold it down, and be content to do so. I don’t 
like to see things come so easily to so young a 
man. I’d rather have seen him weather for ten 
years more. He’s capable of bigger things than 
this. You remember how the Bible puts it about 
the Jews: ‘God led them not through the way 
of the land of the Philistines, though that was 
near.’ He made them take forty years for a trip 
that was no more than four hundred miles ina 
bee line. He wanted to toughen them by hardships 
before He brought them into the land of luxury. 
Once in the wilderness He let them feed on quails, 
and many of them gorged themselves to death. 
They weren’t [ready for a quail diet. There are 
more men buried in the graves of soft indulgence 
than in any other kind. 

“How many valedictorians do you hear from 
afterwards? Many a man is so elated by an early 
half suecess that he relies on 
that to carry him through. 
No. You fellows are not long 
enough out of college to begin 
to measure the success or fail- 
ure of your classmates. Wait 
for ten years more. Life is like 
the four years in college: the 
showy fellow who wears a red 
necktie and is elected to the 
presidency of the freshman 
class is seldom heard from 
afterwards. Along toward the 
end of the course some quiet 
fellow whom you didn’t notice 
much in your freshman year 
forges to the front and walks 
off with the prize. 

“The man who gets easy 
success usually weakens at 
some point. Don’t be in a 
hurry. Don’t ever be afraid to 
weather and seagpn a little. 
Then when the strain comes 
you won’t warp or break. Take 
your wilderness journey. It 
will toughen you for the luxu- 
ries of Canaan when you ar- 
rive. I have seen too many 
characters rotting in the sun- 
shine to want you to arrive 
before you are hardened for 
the goal.” 

S 


HOW IT HAPPENED 


LERT and cheerful, 
Julia Dorsey an- 
swered the man- 
ager’s summons. 
She looked a thor- 
oughly competent 

young business woman, such 

as any firm might count itself 
fortunate to carry on its pay 
roll. She knew that she was 
far more intelligent and ten 
times more ambitious than 
most of the girls in the store. 

That was why the summons to 

Mr. Delano’s office, at which 

many girls turned white, kin- 

dled her eyes withexcitement ; 
and that was why she was to 
receive on this morning the 
greatest shock of her life. 

Mr. Delano had before him the report of the | 
hosiery department. 

“I see, Miss Dorsey,” he began, “‘that your re- 
port shows a loss on that Garrett stock.” 
“A bad loss,” Julia agreed. ‘‘I told Miss Jevons 
that it wouldn’t be salable, but she insisted on 
buying it. I suppose we’ll have to do the best we 
can with it as a special.” | 
In spite of her careful self-control the color | 
tlamed into her cheeks. Could it be that Mr. Delano | 
was going to make her a buyer? Of course she | 
had always looked forward to becoming one, but | 
she had not hoped for it so soon. But Mr. Delano 

was going on with a deliberation unusual to him. 
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“I also see that the department as a whole has 
fallen below its usual returns this month.”’ 

‘Yes. You know we had three new girls to break 
in; that makes a difference always.”’ 

“There were three new girls in ribbons, but that 
did not drop.” 

“Easter sales,” Julia replied quickly. 
not very well help making a record.” 

Mr. Delano made no comment. He was still 
studying the report. 

“How about this large item of exchanges?’ he 
asked. 

“That was due to one of the new girls.” 

‘But it’s your department. You are responsible.” 

“It’s too much to expect me to be responsible 
for lack of brains!” Julia flared out. j 

Mr. Delano swung about then and looked straight 


“Tt could 





into her angry eyes. 

‘*Miss Dorsey, I am having to do something that | 
I greatly regret. In many ways you are an unu.- | 
sually fine business woman. I want to give you 
every possible opportunity, so I am giving you a 
full month’s notice; but at the end of that time we | 
shall have to dispense with your services, It is not 
in the least because your department made a poor 
showing last month; that happens in every depart- 
ment at one time or another. It is because in the 
three years you have been with us you have never 
onee been willing to accept any blame. Always 
you put the blame on some one else. That has cre- 
ated so much dissatisfaction in your department 
that I am convinced the only-way to restore the 
morale is to get anew head. In a new position you 
can correct this fault if you will; it is too late to 
do so here. I am sure that it is for your own suc- 
cess as well as ours that we part company.” 

Then a very stunned young woman found her- 
self walking out of the office. 
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all chickens killed by foxes, lest the farmers 
take the law into their own hands and destroy 
the foxes, to the detriment of the hunt. This cus- 


Reminiscences, gives rise to many false claims 
like that of old Mrs. Keane, who could produce 
the feathers by way of evidence but had no bodies 
to show. 

A fortnight later Mrs. Keane lost another com- 
plete flock of hens and chickens. ‘‘Roonayted,” she 
was. The bodies? No, but here were the feathers 
off them, and more at home, thrown round the 
border of the hunt’s path. The investigator took 
them up this time. “Sleeping well, Mary?” he 
asked gently. He smelled the feathers hard. 

Mrs. Keane wished to know whether his honor, 
the captain, was “funning.” It was hard to sleep, 
and she troubled. 

“Put them back in your bed, Mary Keane,” he 
said genially, ‘and your good night’s rest will 
make up for the foxes. Get fresh ones next time 
for me.” 

A sniff had revealed that the feathers were 
musty and too clearly reft from the lady’s feather 
b 
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TELEGRAPHING PICTURES 


T is just as easy to telegraph pictures as it is 
I to telegraph news, the Fourth Estate declares 

in an interesting account of how that act is 
performed by a commercial telegraphed picture 
service. The country is divided into zones, each 
of which generally comprises two or three states. 
From the point where the pho- 
tograph is taken, the photo- 
gram, or picture resolved into 
a code telegram, is sent over 
the wire to each of the zone 
centres, and there the picture 
is reassembled, made intu cuts 
and supplied to the papers in 
that zone. Each zone repre- 
sentative both receives and 
sends pictures. 

The code that is generally 
used for transmitting pictures 
over the wire indicates to the 
receiver definitely fixed points 
and lines, which appear in the 
picture, and the areas and 
degrees of light and shade. It 
really is scientific analysis 
and synthesis of the original 
photograph, and the corre- 
sponding telegraphed picture 
as it appears in a newspaper 
is clear and accurate. 

The service has been used 
commercially only since Sep- 
tember, and already the list 
of subscribers is increasing 
at the rate of thirty five a 
month. It is planned to extend 
the service to Europe in the 
near future. 
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THE TIGER’S SMILE 


66 SMILE on the face of 
A the tiger’ suggests an 
expression of even 
more terrifying satisfaction 
than that of the cat that has 
eaten the canary. But the re- 
doubtable Tiger of France, 
M.Clémenceau, when recently 
caught in smiling mood, had 
devoured no political enemies 
—indeed, he had just missed 
becoming the president of 
France; although he had not 
striven for or greatly desired 
an official honor that, however 
high, could searcely add lustre 
to the name of the man to 
whom his countrymen had 
long accorded two popular 
titles, each more significant 
than “Monsieur le Président.”” Long ago his in- 
domitable fighting spirit had earned the first, 
“The Tiger’; of late years he has been called, 
proudly and affectionately, “Father Victory.” 
After the war—after the armistice and the elec- 
tion—the Tiger was tired. He was sick, too, and 
| on his way to Cairo for a vacation. In declining to 
talk polities, or discuss his future plans, or for- 
mulate his impressions, he excepted an impression 
| that the ship’s spaghetti, excellent at first, had 
| deteriorated as the voyage progressed. 
“T eat spaghetti every day,” he said. “I’m taking 
the spaghetti cure. I have to have all sorts of 





cures, as I have fourteen maladies—the same 


number as President Wilson has points—one 
malady, one point; everybody has what he can.” 

The French journalist to whom he spoke sug- 
gested that he might be in danger, on reaching 
Cairo, from more than ill health; there had been 
rumors of a contemplated plot against his life. 
The gallant old gentleman, who had made so light 
of his wound from an assassin’s bullet, merely 
smiled and shrugged: 

“Yes, yes; I was warned, but perhaps it was 
only buncombe. They may miss me, anyway. One 
must die some day; what does the place matter?” 

During the voyage he had rested much and kept 
to his cabin; but whenever he did appear he was 
brisk and merry. He joined the other passengers 
at mealtimes; and he attended an entertainment 
that was got up on board for the widows and or- 
phans of sailors. He was asked to autograph a 
dozen of the programmes, and these were trium- 
phantly auctioned off for sixteen hundred and fifty 
franes. He was delighted. “At that rate I would 
| Sign all day.’ 

On passing Stromboli, M.Clémenceau was greatly 
interested. As usual, the voleanic peak was smok- 
ing vigorously, and part way down the slope, well 
within the drift of the smoke, stood a little house. 
Who could wish to live in such a spot? 

“Ah,” reflected M. Clémenceau, whimsically, 


“it must be the volcano’s janitor. What a fine thing | 


for a retired man to be guardian of a volcano! 


A villa round here,” he added, “ought not to be | 


very expensive, since the heating is supplied 
gratis.” 
The undying spirit of youth is no doubt what 


has preserved the old Tiger so long in fighting | 
form—long enough, at nearly eighty, to play his | 


great part in the great war. 
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A BIRD THAT CAUGHT MONEY 
Jison make charming and beautiful pets, and 


some who have kept them have assured me | 


that they are not mischievous, Mr. W. H. 


Hudson writes in Birds in Town and Village. The | 
late Mark Melford, one time when I visited him, | 
had two jays, handsome birds in bright, glossy | 


plumage, always free to roam where they liked, 
indoors or out. We were sitting talking in his 


garden fvhen one of them came flying to us and | 
perched on a wooden ledge a few feet from and | 
above our heads. After sitting quietly for a little | 


while it suddenly made a dash at my head, just 


brushing it with its wings, then returned to its | 
pereh. At intervals of a few moments it repeated | 


this action, and when I remarked that it probably 


resented the presence of a stranger Melford ex- | 
plained, “Oh, no; it wants to play with you, that’s | 


all.” 
Its manner of playing was rather startling. So 
long as I kept my eyes on it, it remained motion- 


less, but the instant my attention wandered it | 


would make the sudden violent dash at my head. 
Melford assured me that his birds never carried 
off or concealed bright objects. 


“What would it do with this shilling if I tossed | 


it?’”’ I asked. 

“Catch it,’ he returned. “It would simply be 
play to him, but he wouldn’t carry it off.” 

I tossed up the shilling, and the bird deftly 
caught it just as a dog catches a biscuit. After 
keeping the shilling a few moments in its beak, it 
put it down. I took out four more shilling pieces 
and tossed them quickly one by one, and it caught 
them without a miss and placed them with the 
other. Then, seeing that I had no more shillings, 
it flew off. 

I could understand Melford’s feeling about his 
free pet jays, magpies and jackdaws: they were 
not merely birds to him, but rather like so many 
delightful little children in the beautiful shapes 
of birds. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON THE 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE SEX 


‘“W GET my mind all made up about what my 
wife would like and what she wouldn’t,” con- 
fessed Caleb Peaslee; “‘then all at once she’ll 

take a freak and knock my cal’ lations galley-west. 

She’s done it a hundud times, and now she’s gone 

and done it again. 

“The funny thing about it, too, is how s’prised I 
am every time it happens, ’sif it was somethin’ 
new. It aggravates me to think I don’t know ’nough 
to realize I don’t know nothin’ when it’s a matter 
of figgerin’ out her mind. But I s’pose I’ll keep 
right on figgerin’ wrong; I’ve done it forty years, 
and it’s too late to look to mend much.” 

Deacon Hyne grunted mildly. “ What’s Mis’ 
Peaslee been doin’ of now?” he asked. 

‘°Tain’t what she’s been doin’ herself,” replied 
Caleb. “It’s somethin’ - done, thinkin’ she’d be 
pleased.” 

“Why don’t you tell ai *f you’re goin’ to?’’ the 
deacon demanded testily. 

Caleb sighed again. ‘‘I s’pose I might’s well. 
Mebbe it’ll teach you somethin’ bout your wife’s 
mind, even if it don’t help me with mine. 

“Every year my wife’s fixed up a mess of sticks 
and twine out in the front yard f’r flowers to grow 
on—’sturtions and mornin’-glories, and such 
things. Lookin’ at it as a piece of workmanship, 
I’ve never figgered it’d grade very high. I’ve al- 
ways kind of wondered that the fust hard breeze 
didn’t carry it away, it looked so kind of tottery 
and tittlish. But I p’sume it may have been strong 
*nough to do all she cal’lated for it to do. 

“Anyway, I’ve always lotted on buildin’ her a 
trellis for her plants, if I e’d manage to ketch the 
time — somethin’ solid and good, that’d stand up 
under a load if ’twas asked to; and yest’day, she 
bein’ gone for the day, I thought it was a good 
time to do it and s’prise her. I got out a spade and 
a crowbar and sot to work about where I jedged 
she’d likely want ’em and put up a pair of good, 
sound two-by-four posts sot two feet in the ground 
and a lattice made out of inch stuff and nailed 
solid. No wind that ever blowed in this state would 
have budged that lattice! 

“She was late gettin’ home, and when she did 
come, she come in by the back door. It was ’bout 
dark, anyway, so I thought I’d keep still and let 
what I’d done bust on her sight in the mornin’. 
I’m glad I did now; I got a good night’s rest, any- 
way. 

“After we'd eat breakfast this mornin’ I kind 
of tolled her round where she c’d see out of the 
front winder, and the fust sight she ketched of 
that lattice I commenced to have misgivin’s. Her 
back stiffened up in a minute and her chin riz; 
I know the signs! Then she turned to me. 

“*Who rigged up that e’ntraption?’ she asked 
| and of course I had to tell her I done it my- 
self. 

“*What for?’ she wanted to know next, and I 
told her how I figgered the rigs she’d always built 
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was kind of slimpsy and wind-blown, and 1’d 
built her one that would stand up and look like 
somethin’. 

“*And,’ s’I, ‘I don’t care whether you plaut 
things as light as seed dandelions or as hefty as 
punkins, you won’t get heft ’nough on that trel- 
lis to lop it an inch!’ I says. 

‘““*No,’ s’she, ‘that’s jest what’s the matter with 
it! You’ve gone and planted it right ’twixt the 
winder and the road, where it’ll cut off from my 
sight every namable thing that happens. S’posin’,’ 
s’she, ‘that fitty hoss of Nutter’s has one of them 
spells of his and breaks a wagon all to smash 
again; don’t you s’pose I want to be able to see it? 
Or a runaway? Or a funeral? Them trellises I 
had,’ s’she, ‘lopped over jest ’nough so’s’t I ¢’d 
see over the top of ’em; I fixed ’em that way on 
purpose,’ she says. 

“*Now,’ s’she, ‘I want you sh’d take that thing 
down and move it where I tell you to, and I’ll be 
right here where I can boss the job. Another time, 
don’t you go and do anything f’r me ’thout you let 
me know b’forehand. You'll save doin’ it over the 
second time if you keep that in mind,’ she says. 

“T more’n half believe that she was nettled not 
todo the bossin’ in the fust place,” Caleb remarked 
thoughtfully. “ Not that I say for sartain,’”’ he 
added hastily. “I’ve kind of quit bein’ sartain 
about anything that’s got to do with what she 
| thinks and says—f’r a time I have, that is.” 
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A HEAVY LIGHT- SLEEPER 
nn sh 

















Wife (to curate): I always-says to meself, thank 
| goodness! when ’e gets a bit of a nap. You see, ’e 
| suffers from insomnia. 

—Bert Thomas in the Tatler. 
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HOW COLORS ARE HEARD 


OLOR hearing; or chromesthesia, the con- 
( stant association of colors with words, let- 

ters, musical notes and noises, is inherent, 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune says, in one of 
every eight persons. 

A few years ago a noted physician told his audi- 
ence that the day was not far distant when sound 
would be seen and color heard, and time has con- 
firmed his statement. It seems incredible that a 
beam of light can produce sound, yet it has been 
accomplished by throwing a ray of sunlight through 
a lens on a glass vessel containing lampblack, or 
colored silk or worsted, or any similar substance. 
A disk having slits or openings cut in it is made 
to revolve swiftly in the beam of light so as 
to “cut it up” into alternate flashes of light and 
shadow. When the ear is placed to the glass ves- 
sel the sensitive ear can distinguish strange, faint 
sounds as long as the flashing beam falls upon the 
vessel. 

A still more extraordinary effect is produced ' 
when the beam of sunlight is first made to pass 
through a prism, so as to produce what is known 
as the solar spectrum. The disk is turned so that 
the colored light of the rainbow passes through it 
and is alternately interrupted and transmitted by 
it. Now, if the ear be placed to the glass vessel! 
containing the silk or other material, it will be 
noticed that the colored lights of certain parts of 
the spectrum will make sounds, and those of other 
parts will not. For example, if the glass vessel 
contains red worsted and the green light is flashed 
upon it, there will be comparatively loud sounds, 
and when the red and blue parts of the rainbow 
fall upon the vessel there will be faint sounds; 
but other colors will produce no sounds at all. 
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THE HOME OF QUEENS 


CONTRIBUTOR to Seribner’s Magazine who 
A visited King Nicholas of Montenegro at his 
quarters in Paris, and who remembers with 
pleasure the King’s ready wit, tells the story of an 
English visitor to the Montenegrin capital who 
had been invited to lunch at the palace. As is 
generally known, King Nicholas was remarkably 
successful in arranging the marriages of his daugh- 
ters. Two of them married kings, two, grand dukes 
and a fifth, a prince. During the meal the king 
asked his guest what he thought of the country. 
“The scenery is magnificent,” was the answer. 
“The women are as beautiful and the men as 
handsome as any I have ever seen. Their costumes 
are marvelously picturesque. But the countr) 
seems to have no exports, Your Majesty.” 
“Ah, my friend,” replied the king, his eyes 
twinkling, “you forget my daughters!” 
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THE RUBBER - TIRED GORAL 


MONG the strange animals that came unde! 
the observation of Mr. Roy Chapman An- 
drews, who conducted an expedition into 

farther China under the auspices of the American 
Museum of Natural History, was the goral, a 
mountain goat of extraordinary ability. 

I have seen a goral, says the explorer, run at 
full speed down the face of a cliff that appeared 
to be almost perpendicular. The dogs did not ven- 
ture to follow it. As the animal landed on a pro- 
jecting rock, it would bounce off as if made of 
rubber and leap eight or ten feet to a narrow ledge 
that did not seem large enough to support a rabbit. 
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Growing 


By Loula Farr Y oung 


& & 


Mother says I’m little, 
Father says I’m small, 
But the birds all tell me, 
“You are tall! 
You are tall!” 


Brother calls me baby. 
I don’t believe he knows, 
For the frogs sing at 
twilight, 
“How she grows! 
How she grows!” 


Sister says I’m tiny; 
But once I heard a bee 
Buz-z-i-n-g, buzzing,— 
and he said, 
“Bigger’n me! 
Bigger’n me!”’ 











Billy Brent ? He was not in the | 
big armchair where he had 
first been sitting, and he was 
not on the hassock. In fact he | 
was not anywhere in the room. 

**Maybe he just slipped away | 
to bed,” Myra suggested. But | 
Aunt Hattie did not think that 
was very likely. 

She was right. Billy was not 
upstairs; nor was he in the 
parlor, or in the kitchen, or in | 
the dining room. 

“Where can he be?” Aunt 
Hattie kept saying over and 
over, while the children ran 
from room to room and peered 
into corners. 

“He said he was in the 
chimney,” Amy remarked. 
“But that was just a game.” 

“Of course he couldn’t really 
be there,’ Aunt Hattie said. 
| Nevertheless, she got down on 
i her hands and knees and peered 
‘ up into the chimney. 

“Billy,” she cried, “where 
in the world are you, child ?”’ 

All at once to everyone’s 
surprise there was a scuffling | 
sound somewhere near the fire- | 
place and a muffled voice said, 
“T am in the chimney!” 

Aunt Hattie got up hastily. | 
“‘Well!’’ she cried. The chil- | 
S| dren stood and stared first at | 

: her and then at the fireplace. | 

















When Billy Hid 


By Elizabeth Motz Rossiter and 
Anne Madison 

N aunt who is only sixteen years Old is a 

A pleasant person to go visiting with. So 

thought the three Wilton children and the 

two Brent children, whom Aunt Hattie had 

taken into the country to visit their Cousin Les- 
bia for the first time. 

Cousin Lesbia was too old to show them all 
over the big house, but Aunt Hattie scrambled 
with them from garret to cellar. 

By the end of the first day the visitors had 
explored most of the place. After supper Cousin 
Lesbia went upstairs early, but Aunt Hattie told 
the children that if they were quiet they might 
sit up until nine o’clock. They gathered joyfully 
round the big open fireplace. 

“I wish we had played hide and seek before 
it got dark,” said Dick Wilton. ‘There are 
splendid places to hide in here.” 

“T’'ll tell you what,” said Aunt Hattie, “let’s 
play noiseless hide and seek. We will just sit 
here where we are and take turns pretending to 
hide, Instead of looking for the one that is ‘it’ 
we'll guess his hiding place, and the one that 
guesses right will be it.’”” 

The children thought that a fine game. Aunt 
Hattie counted, ‘‘Eenie, meenie, minie, mo,” and 
the count fell on Myra Wilton. Then everyone 
kept quiet while Myra hid herself. 





“*You’re in the garret behind the big trunk,” 
guessed Dick. 

“No,” said Myra. 

“You’re down in one of the old tlower beds,” 
Amy Wilton said. 

“No, not there,’”’ was the reply. 

“You’re behind the big: oak,” said Betsy 
Brent. 

“No,” said Myra. “I’m higher than that.’’ 


“The top of the windmill !” cried Aunt Hattie, 


and her guess was right; so it was her turn to 
hide. 

They hid in all kinds of places. It was almost 
as much fun to sit still and search as it would 
have been to play the game in the regular way. 

Little Billy Brent, who sat on a hassock on 
the other side of a big empty armchair, was the 
only one who had not been it. 

“Let’s give him a turn anyway,” kind -hearted 
Amy whispered to Aunt Hattie. 

Aunt Hattie nodded. “Think of a good hiding 
place, Billy,” she said. ‘“‘We’re going to look for 
you, now.” 7 

They hunted for Billy a long time. At last 
Aunt Hattie guessed his hiding place. 

“In the chimney,” she said. 

*“That’s right,” Billy’s little voice piped up 
from beyond the big chair. “You’re it, Aunt 
Hattie.” 

By the time the clock struck nine everyone 
had hidden at least once. 

“To-morrow we’ll play hide and seek out of 
doors,” said Aunt Hattie. “Bedtime now, and 


“Ready !’’ she called, and the search began. | upstairs we go. But where is Billy Brent?” 








The door opened, and Cousin 
Lesbia came in with a lighted 
candle, She had on her wrapper and nightcap and | 
there was an inquiring expression on her face. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. 

“We can’t find Billy,” Aunt Hattie explained. 
**But we can hear him; he says he’s in the chim- 
ney.” 

Without a word Cousin Lesbia walked over to 
the side of the fireplace and pulled open a tiny 
door that was just the color of the wall. 

“Here he is,” she said. 

And, sure enough, there Billy was, a dusty 
little ball, drowsy and blinking. 

“Why, Billy Brent!’’ everyone cried at once. 
“What is that queer little place? You did hide 
in the chimney, sure enough !”’ 

Billy rubbed his eyes and chuckled. ‘‘I didn’t | 
mean to hide so long,” he said. 

Then he explained what had happened. When | 
he first said, “I’m in the chimney,” he was only | 
playing the game; but after he had been found | 
he noticed a tiny knob on the wall near his head. 

“] turned the knob,” said Billy, “and a little 
door swung open. Then I thought ’twould be 
fun to craw] into the little closet for a minute, 
and I—I went to sleep in there, with the door 
open a crack, and I didn’t wake up till just 
now.” 

The others had to laugh. 

“We didn’t miss him because the big chair 
was in the way,” Aunt Hattie said. 

“How did you know where he was, Cousin 
Lesbia ?”’ the children asked. 

“T guessed,” said Cousin Lesbia. “I’d been 
wondering which of you children would be the 











MIE~TALLY-HO TO F% 
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there— 


as you shall 
quickly see! 


They really are beyond compare, 


The tally-ho to Fairyland leaves promptly every day. 
The passengers climb in with glee, and off they drive right merrily ; 
They’re bound some wondrous sights to see along the fairy way. 


It leads by Cinderella’s house near the enchanted wood, 
And past the beanstalk climbed by Jack, the Golden River’s shining track, 
And skirts the forest dim and black where walks Red Riding-hood. 


The Three Bears’ home you plainly see, and Goldilocks is there ; 
Aladdin rubs his lamp for you, Sinbad the Sailor comes in view ; 
You meet the Water Babies, too, with dripping clothes and hair. 


The tally-ho for Fairyland takes all the children free ; 
So bring no money for your fare. Be ready for the wonders 





‘what that meadow star really 





Sure enough, where was | first to find that place. It was made to keep wood 


in; many old houses have little closets like that. 

Come here, Billy, and let me dust you, child!” 
The next day the cousins played real hide and 

seek, but no one of them hid so well as Billy had 


| hidden, in the cubby-hole by the old chimney. 
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The Apple Cap 


Verses and Drawings by L. J. Bridgman 





‘“*When I was just a little chap 

I wore a pretty baby cap,”’ 
The rosy apple said. 

‘*My cap was big and I so small 

I hardly could be seen at all, 
And I was green, not red. 








‘The raindrops knocked my cap 
away 
Upon a warm and showery day. 
The tears ran down my cheeks. 
I can’t remember very well 
Whether ’twere rain or tears that 


e 
In those, my baby weeks. 








** Now I’m a great big red-cheeked 


lad— 
Bareheaded, and I’m rather glad; 
But still upon my head 
You'll see a little fuzzy place, 
And that’s the only, single trace 
Of that fine cap I shed.’’ 
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STARS 
By Anna L. Curtis 


LITTLE star high in the heavens looked 
A down at the earth. She saw a bright 
star looking back at her from far below. 

‘‘Oh, what a beautiful star,’’ she cried, ‘‘and 
all by itself in that still, dark meadow!’’ 

She looked round the sky and then gazed 
again toward the earth. 

‘*How I wish I were that star!’’ she said. 
‘*Then I could shine all alone instead of shar- 
ing the sky with thousands of other stars. A 
star all alone is a wonderful thing, but who 
would notice one little star among ten thou- 
sand ?’’ 

Just then a tiny cloud went floating along 
some distance lower down. It was such a filmy 
little cloud that the star could see right through 
it. But to her surprise she could no longer see 
the star in the meadow. 

‘*How strange!’’ she said. ‘‘ That star down 
there went out like a candle in the wind. 
Earth stars must be very frail. I am glad, 
after all, that my home is in the sky.”’ 

At that, a big star near by laughed at her. 
‘*Foolish one,’’ she said. ‘‘Don’t you know 
was?’’ 

‘*How should I know ?’’ the other answered. 

‘*It was you yourself. You were looking at 
your own face reflected from a clear deep pool 
in the meadow.’’ 

‘*But what became of me?’’ asked the aston- 
ished little star. 

‘**A passing cloud cut off the reflection, ’’ the 
big star answered. ‘‘That was all.’’ 

For a long while after that the little star was 
so deep in thought that she did not even blink. 
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the herrings until the eggs are firm. Herrings 
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N warm weather the flavor of buttermilk is pe- 
culiarly refreshing. Here are three new and 
palatable buttermilk receipts for those who enjoy 
that flavor, but who have tired of buttermilk as it 
is usually served: 
BUTTERMILK CREAM 
1 quart of fresh buttermilk 4 eggs 
1 pint of thin cream or juice of 2 lemons 
rich milk 1 tablespoonful of 
1 pound of sugar vanilla 


Scald the cream, add the eggs to one half pound 
of the sugar and beat the eggs and the sugar to- 
gether. Then pour the cream over the mixture of 
sugar and eggs. Stir the whole, place it in a double 
cooker and cook it until it thickens slightly. Re- 
move it from the fire, cool it and add the butter- 
milk, the lemon juice, the rest of the sugar and 
the vanilla. Pour the mixture into a freezer and 
freeze it. Then remove the dasher, cover the 
cream, and let it stand packed in ice and salt for 
two hours. 

BUTTERMILK CUSTARD 


1 pint of fresh buttermilk 3 small or 2 large eggs 
1 cupful of sugar 1 lemon 


Beat the eggs and the sugar together and add 
the grated rind and the juice of the lemon; then 
add the buttermilk and stir the mixture thoroughly. 
Pour the whole into an earthen bow! and set the 
bowl in a vessel that contains water. Place the 
vessel in the oven and cook the custard until it is 
done. Serve it cold. 
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BUTTERMILK PIE 
1 cupful of fresh butter- 2cupfuls of mashed | 





nik sweet potatoes 
1 cupful of sugar | 1 tablespoonful of | 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon butter | 


Pare, boil and mash the sweet potatoes; while | 
they are hot add the butter, the sugar and the | 
cinnamon. Then slowly stir in the buttermilk ; do | 
not let the mixture become lumpy. Line a deep | 
pie plate with pie crust and pour the mixture into | 
ee the dish in a moderate oven and serve it 
cold. 





KIPPERED HERRINGS IN RAMEKINS 


kippered herrings butter 
pepper eggs 
parsley 
Use one herring for each ramekin. Butter the 
ramekins; then remove the skin and the bones 
from the ~ Fo mash the flesh, place it in the 
moulds and add a little pepper. Break an egg on | 
the top of each mashed herring; then chop the 
parsley, sprinkle a little upon each egg, and bake 


| 114 cupfuls of strong coffee 


| 44 teaspoonful of vanilla 


served in this way are nourishing as well as pal- 


atable. The dish is especially appetizing in warm 


weather, served occasionally as a substitute for 
meat. 


COFFEE ITALIAN CREAM 


2% cupful of sugar 
14 cupful of milk 
3 eggs 
cream 

Separate the yolk and the white of the eggs, 
ape J beat the yolk and mix it with the coffee, 
the gelatin, the salt, the sugar and the milk. Pour 
the mixture into a double boiler and cook it until 
it thickens; then remove it from the fire. Beat the 


1, boxful of gelatin 
1 saltspoonful of salt 


| white of the eggs stiff and add that and the vanilla 


to the other ingredients. Mould the dish in individ- 
ual cups; then whip the cream, and serve a table- 
epoen ul of whipped cream with every cupful of 
the dessert. 


CHEESE SURPRISE 


bread butter 
cheese ; 2 eggs 
14% cupfuls of milk 1 teaspoonful of salt 


Cut the bread into strips, grate the cheese and 
sprinkle it on the bread. Butter a baking dish and 
arrange the strips of bread in layers in it. Beat 
the eggs and add the milk and the salt to them. 
Then pour the egg mixture over the bread and 
cook the dish slowly. 


DRESSING FOR ICE CREAM 


2 ounces of dates 2 ounces of pecan nuts 

2 ounces of figs 2 ounces of almonds 

2 ounces of raisins 1 cupful of maple syrup 
1 cupful of marshmallow paste 


Blanch the almonds; then. chop each solid in- 
gredient separately and very fine. Mix all the 
ingredients together and let the mixture stand 
overnight. This dressing ap comes in Japan, and 
is a favorite one among the Japanese. 


NUT WAFERS 
1 egg flour : 
14, teaspoonful of salt ground cinnamon 
powdered sugar vegetable fat 
14 cupful of chopped walnuts 


Beat the egg lightly; then add to it the salt, the 
walnuts and enough flour to enable you to roll the 
mixture thin. Cut the dough into fancy shapes and 
fry them in deep, hot vegetable fat; do not allow 
them to become too brown. When the wafers are 
done remove them from the fat, sprinkle the sugar 
— = cinnamon upon them and serve them crisp 
and hot. 


MUJADDARA, THE JACOB’S POTTAGE OF 
THE BIBLE 


3 quarts of water 144 pound of rice 
1 pound of lentils 1 or 2 onions 
1, pint or less of olive oil 


Boil the water and add the lentils to it. As soon 
as they are soft add the rice. When the rice has 
become soft, remove the dish from the fire. Cut 
the onions into small pieces and fry them in the 
olive oil. When they have become almost black, 
add them to the lentils and the rice and return 
the dish to the fire; then stir it until some of the 
water has sete igen Judge for yourself how 
long you should cook the dish. Some persons 
prefer it as thin as soup; others, almost as thick 
as jelly. In Syria, where mujaddara originated, 
the usual consistency is one between the two ex- 
tremes. You can obtain the lentils from any good 
grocer in the large cities. The Syrian variety con- 
tains a hard, globular seed that must be removed, 
for it does not soften in cooking. 
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The old swimming hole — with its shady 
banks, its cool, clear water, and its smooth, 
sandy bottom—calls you! 

Wherever and whenever you choose to go, 
your bicycle will take you—quickly and 


easily. Useful for pleasure—useful for 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CoO., Dayton, Ohio 


Swimming’n Everything «rr... 





with our reputation. 


business —always ready! What would a 
fellow do without a good bicycle ? 

If you're at all particular, you will want a Dayton 
Bicycle—a leader for 25 years—noted for its beauty, 
comfort, speed and long-life. Write today for your 
dealer’s name, and catalog No. 43, showing 8 fine new 
1920 Dayton models, for men, women, boys and girls. 
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MATERIALS OF ENDURING 
STRENGTH AND WORKMAN~ 
SHIP OF SCRUPULOUS CARE 
MAKE BVD' WEAR FAR BEYOND 
WHAT IT IS FAIR TO EXPECT 


NO UNDERWEAR IS BV'D- WITHOUT 
THIS RED WOVEN LABEL 





BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg US Pat Of and Foreygn Countres) 
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"Ride a Bicycle” 
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The Sportsmen’s 
amp Lamp 


With Self-Lighting Attachment and 
Wind-Proof Tip 





‘THis CAMP LAMP has twin handles and cap or belt 
hook, and a self-lighting device that will instantly light 
the Lamp without the use of a match. Also a wind-proof 
tip; neither wind nor rain can put out the light. The Lamp 
requires water and carbide only, and burns with an intense 
light for over three hours without refilling. The Lamp is 
3% inches high, weighs less than 5 ounces, and produces a 
14-candle-power light. 


How To Get It 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription 
(not your own) for The Companion, with 25 cts. 
extra, and we will send you the Sportsmen’s 
Camp Lamp, postpaid ; or sold for $1.25, postpaid. 


NOTE. The Lamp is offered only to present Companion subscribers to 
pay them for getting a new subscription 
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A point 
for every 
writer 





Fine, Medium, 
Stub and 
Ball : Pointed 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


teel Pens 


It’s the special Spencerian steel and 
thefinely worked, hand-made pointsthat 
make Spencerian Pens last so long and 
write so smoothly. Send 10c for 10 
samples, different patterns, Then pick 
a style that fits your hand. Use that 
style always. We will also include that 
fascinating book, “What Your Hand- 
writing Reveals”. 

SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York City 








A PROPAGANDA GHOST 


the American army had opportunity before 
the armistice was planned and carried out 
on the Metz front by Capt. H. E. Osann, an officer 
of Belgian descent who was familiar with the 
German army, says Mr. Heber Blankenhorn in 
Harper’s Magazine. 

“This is my funeral,” Capt. Osann said when he 
explained his scheme. “All I want is forty thou- 
sand leaflets. That division is full of Alsace-Lor- 
rainers, and I know the names of scores of men in 
it. We’ll drop special leaflets on them for a few 
days, and after they have soaked in I’ll take a 
patrol some night and go up to their wire and call, 
*Don’t shoot! I’m not going to shoot. Is Fritz 
Schneider there? I want to talk to him. Where is 
Willy Liebmann?’” 

‘You'll get a prompt answer from machine 
guns,” I observed 

“Oh, yes, but only a burst or two,” Osann said. 
“They’ll miss, and there’ll be a pause, and I’! call 
more names. If I get somebody out there to argue 
with, Il] send him back to bring his whole bat- 
talion over.” 

We showered them with Osann’s leaflets in 
French and German, addressed to Alsace-Lor- 
rainers—simple statements of what the victory of 
one side or the other would mean to them. Then 
on a quiet night Osann and a patrol of twelve stole 
along the railway that ran into the enemy’s lines 
before Dampvitoux. Alone, he made his way within 
thirty yards of an observation post on the edge of 
a wired woods and boldly set up his call. There 
was not even a shot. After ten minutes he began 
again, “Men of the 6ist Regiment, listen!” Then 
the patrol behind him began to hear voices; in the 
Boche trench a guttural but earnest discussion 
was going on. 

Again Osann shouted names he knew; in the 
silence the whole patrol could hear the footsteps 
of a man walking along the railway track toward 
Osann, but he ran back and Osann had to come 
away. 

A few days later we took prisoners on that front, 
and every man had copies of the Alsace-Lorraine 
leaflet in his pockets. When we asked if they had 
noticed anything recently in No Man’s Land at 
night, they answered, “You mean the ghost?” A 
| ghost, they said, had been heard calling soldiers 
by name. Their officers had made a report of the 
ghost to the Kommando. 
| For all I know the command may have issued 
orders about it: ‘In future ghosts will be met with 
five rounds of M. G. fire; angels with ten.” 
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THE REPUBLIC OF JONES 
fl NUMBER of republics have resulted from 


Tite only direct propaganda raid for which 





the world war, but few of them are as in- 

teresting as the Kepublic of Jones, which 
flourished during the Civil War. Although the fact 
of its existence has been denied, a writer in the 
New York Evening Sun insists that the Republic 
of Jones did exist from 1862 to 1865 as a free and in- 
dependent nation with a president, a cabinet, two 
houses of congress and an army. Being an inland 
republic, like Bolivia and Switzerland, it had no 
navy and no need of one. 

Just why Jones County seceded from the State 
of Mississippi and decided to “go it alone” as 
the Jones County Confederacy is not known, but 
it is believed that it did not approve of Mississippi’s 
leaving the Union. When the congress of Jones 
was organized some of its members wanted the 





Play Safe 


HE safe bicycle tires are Fire- 

stones, because they are sturdy, 
strong and long wearing; they are 
as carefully made for boys as the 
famous Firestone auto tires are made 
for men. 


Play safe when you need tires, by going to 
see the Firestone dealer. He will show you 
the Firestone in blue, red and gray, with 
non-skid treads, at prices you can afford. 


hs FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
: Firestone Park Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 











Bicycle Tires | 








newborn nation to enter into an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with the United States of America. 





Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hvdraulic 


E sion Processthat elimi- 
ae Row Out—Stone-Bruise— 


Rim Cat and — us to sell 
our tires und era 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


DEPT. 175 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





But that project fell through, and the great major- 


even heard of the little Southern republic, whose 
independence, of course, was never recognized 
by the Confederate States of America. 


ident of the republic, was known everywhere as 
Nate. He was a brave, determined man who had 
been prominent in the affairs of Jones before it 
seceded from the state. Although Mississippi re- 
ceived such help to put down the rebellion in Jones 
as the Confederate leaders found time to give, 
Knight and his followers fought hard against the 
efforts to bring them back within the state, and 
in the main their fight was successful. It was not 
until after Lee surrendered and the Confederacy 
collapsed that the Republic of Jones capitulated 
to the State of Mississippi. Knight then gave up 
his office, advised his subordinates to resign and 
went back to his farm; and the others also dis- 
persed to their homes. 

After a very brief existence as Davis County, 
the ex-Republic of Jones went back to its own 
name, and to this day it remains Jones County, 
the only one in the United States that was once 
a full-fledged republic. 
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TRICK OF A RIVAL 


N what we refer to as the “opposition days,” 
I says Mr. John Ringling in the American Maga- 

zine, circus life was full of thrills. It was real 
warfare against powerful enemies, a fight for ex- 
istence on our part. When we had begun to grow 
and had established our policy of honesty and 
clean shows, the big fellows fought us hard. 





STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school til 
you get my big new FREE book and special rate. 


Largest and most successful school in the world curing all forms 


of defective speech by advanced natural method. Write today. 
-W School for S 





Inc., 2342 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


One of their favorite tricks was to slip into our 
parade a wagon with large signs announcing that 
we were a nice little show, but that the big show 
was coming next week. It was a constant fight to 
1| prevent the wagon from getting into our parade. 
Once Charles Ringling quietly announced that he 
would give a five-dollar gold piece for each nut 
from it; and when it started to join our parade it 





nhe Elizabeth (N. J.) General Hospital, 


th, New Jersey, offers a complete course in nursing 
An allowance of $36 is given at 
completion of first three months, $15 a month for remainder 
of first year and the second year, and $20 a month for the 
third year. Registered school. Address: Directress of Nurses. 


y= desirable candidates. 


fell to pieces like the “one-hoss shay.”’ On another 
occasion some of our men sawed its timbers, so 
that at the first heavy jolt it collapsed in a heap. 
Another time, the opposition hid the objectionable 
wagon out in the country; but Charles learned 
which road it would take and fixed a bucket of 





ASTHMA 
HAY-FEVER = 


ination. P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 


aoe of treatment, 
y perman 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Write for Bulletin Y-204, giving par- 
ticulars and results of the Hayes 
by which 
nent cures are being 
established, Blanks for free exam- 


green paint with a hose and force pump under a 
bridge. When it started to cross the bridge, our 
men pumped and squirted paint until all the letter- 
ing was obliterated. 

Such unfair fighting never profited the opposi- 
tion to any great extent. Indeed, it aroused senti- 





Storckeeper for for STOVIN 


remedy. 


tory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 





the red stove 


ment in our favor. It is a question in my mind now 
whether it would not have been better policy to 
permit the wagon to parade with us and to rely 





Entirely vegetable. Deli 


LAXATIVE FRUIT CAK 


cious, harmiess, effective. 
1. LAXATIVE FRUIT CO., Avalon, Calif., Box 1234. 


upon the sense of fair play of the American public, 
but it was hard to see it in that light when we were 
fighting for existence. 





ity of the people of the Northern States never | 


Nathan Knight, who was the first and only Pres- | 
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For breakfast, lunch 
or between meals 


Grape-Nuts 


is the right kind of food 
for young folks. 


Being ready cooked, 
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thera no wait, little 
preparation,and reed fod 
and g ‘irls can help ther 4 Foon | 
selves without bother. |S===|” 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, *“*Its Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 332 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 


Cuticura Soap 


SHAVES="""— 


Without Mug 


Cuticura Soap is the favorite for safety razor shaving. 


You choice of 
sizes Lx thes i ine oa 
ty the 
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Puffed Wheat 
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Puffed Rice 
Mixed With Any Fruit 
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Think what joys 


These Puffed Grains bring to millions 


On this summer day millions of dishes of Puffed Grains have 


been served in a dozen ways. 


Breakfast brought them with cream and sugar, luncheon 
in bowls of milk. They have been mixed in countless berry 
dishes—used as nut-like tid-bits on ice cream. 


Girls have used them in candy-making, boys as nutty con- 
fections, doused with melted butter. 


A grain-food revolution 


Prof. Anderson, by this in- 
vention, brought about a 
grain-food revolution. Never 
were whole grains made so 
fascinating. 

Here are airy, flimsy bub- 
bles, made by steam-explod- 
ing grain. They are fairy-like 
in texture, and they taste like 
nuts. 


Yet one is whole wheat— 
the very utmost in grain food 





Summer suppers 


Puffed Wheat in milk. It 
means whole wheat puffed to 
eight times normal size—made 
flavory and flimsy and crisp. 
And with every food cell broken 
every atom feeds. Digestion is 
niade easy and complete. 


—with every food cell blasted. 
One is whole rice—one is pel- 
lets of hominy puffed. 


All are the best - cooked 
cereals in existence. Every 
granule is fitted to digest. 


In these outdoor days keep 
Puffed Grains ever handy. 
Have all three kinds on call. 
When whole grains are made 
so delightful let children eat 
all they will. 





Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice 


Pancake Flour 











The Quaker Qats @mpany — 


Sole Makers 




















THE YOUTHS COMPANION is an illus- 
tra’ eekly ¥ paver, for all she family. 
Its subscription pric 50 a yea vance. 
including postage prepaid to any “address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

and w iil be discontinued at the end of the time 
pate by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the i= per. Fegment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscri 

Remittances should be made by Post Office a 
Order, E xpress Money Order, oumenes Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our A er is sent. In asking for change of address 
e@ sure to give the old as well as the new 
—- — cannot be found on our books unless 
sis d 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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LUPUS 


HERE are two diseases called lupus— 

namely, Lupus erythematosus and 

Lupus vulgaris ; but the second is usu- 

ally meant when the word lupus alone 
is used. Itis a disease of the skin caused 
by the presence of the tubercle bacillus, 
the same germ that causes consumption when it 
settles in the lung, or humpback -when it settles 
in the spinal column. It is a very chronic affection, 
and it usually begins in late childhood or early 
adult years. 

At first it is a small reddish or yellowish nodule 
in the skin, usually of the face, but in some cases 
of the limbs or trunk. The nodule gradually en- 
larges, and other nodules appear in its vicinity and 
coalesce with it, forming a patch. The centre of the 
patch ulcerates and then heals, leaving a whitish 
scar, while the patch spreads at its periphery. 
When it has once started, the disease, unless 
properly treated, progresses steadily, eating away 
more and more of the skin and underlying tissue, 
and this loss of tissue and the subsequent scar 
sometimes give rise to great deformity and distort 
the features out of all recognition. The steady, 
persistent gnawing away of the tissues suggested 
the name lupus, or wolf. 

The disease is not common among natives of 
this country but it occurs occasionally in Europe. 
It affects young women more often than men, and 
it is more likely to attack those whose vitality is 
lowered by lack of sufficient nourishment, by filth 
or by unhygienic dwellings. It is believed to be 
contagious, for it frequently attacks the children 
of tuberculous parents. 

Lupus progresses so very slowly that it is seldom 
directly fatal, but pulmonary tuberculosis is apt 
to develop and kill the patient. The aim of treat- 
ment in the early stages is to build up the patient 
and increase his powers of resistance by good 
food, fresh air and clean surroundings, and at the 
same time to destroy the germs that are working 
destruction on the skin. Sometimes the germs are 
destroyed by local application of antiseptic sub- 
stances such as creosote, but more often by the use 
of radium or the X rays, and especially by concen- 
trated light rays—the so-called Finsen light. In 
some early cases, when the nodule is very small, 
cutting it out may put an end to the disease, but 
treatment by light or by the X rays is usually more 
satisfactory and more likely to cure the disease. 
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MOLLY - WHO - COULDN'T 


TELL you I can’t do it!” cried Molly. 
“ | “Nonsense!” said Great-Aunt Martha. 

















**But, Aunt Martha, I tell you I’ve 
tried and tried and tried!” 

“Then try some more. Remember Edi- 
son and the seven thousand times, more 
or less, he tried before he could make his phono- 
graphs reproduce the sound ‘sh.’ ” 

“That,’’ Molly retorted swiftly, “‘would be only 
twice a day for about ten years. I tell you I’ve 
tried a good many more times than that in the 
past ten years. I just—can’t—do—it.”’ 

“Mercy on us, child! What a hit you’d make with 
a mathematician! However did you figure it out 
without stopping!” 

“Oh, that!” Molly replied with a shrug of her 
dejected shoulders. “If mental arithmetic were 
the common method of conversation, I’d shine. 
But even you will have to acknowledge that it is 
not. What I can’t learn and never shall be able to 
learn if I live to be a hundred is to say common- 
place things to everyday people and keep it going. 
Sometimes—just once in a while—I start—really 
get off. But it doesn’t last. I fall into an air pocket 
and then the next moment there I am—plunk!—on 
the ground, so battered and bruised that I need 
an ambulance to carry me from the field of battle. 
Conversational battle, you understand.” 

“You don’t seem to have any trouble in keeping 
it going with me.” 

“Oh, you!” Molly retorted. 

Aunt Martha laughed. ‘‘Am I to consider that 
as a compliment or the reverse?” 

—s know perfectly well. You’d make a stone 
talk.” 

-“T should be indifferent to such flattery, but ’m 
not. I’m as pleased as a cat. Can’t you get a hint 
from that, Mollykins? I’m terribly human and ex- 
ceedingly like other people.” 

“But I can’t go round flattering people! That 
would be awful. I’d rather be stone-dumb.” 

“Not indiscriminate flattery, surely. But nearly 
everyone has some small gift that one can really 
admire. It’s a little key that opens many a closed 
door. What do you like best to talk about?” 

“Myself,” Molly responded with a twinkle. 
“Next, books and civics and the view from Cliff 
Mountain.” 

“Very good. Ever tried to make a collection of 
people’s favorite topics of conversation? Try it. 
And don’t forget that your leading subject is uni- 
versally popular. Now for another. When you were 
in Washington, did you find that other war workers 
liked to talk about their own states?” 

“You bet they did!” 

“Hint number three. There are very few people 
who have not some favorite corner of the world. 
Discover them. Many of them have hobbies, ambi- 
tions, dreams—discover those. Incidentally, tuck 
away any good story you hear — 

“Help! Help!’ Molly cried. ‘I surrender, Aunt 
Martha. Edison’s rival is once more on the job. 
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One of these days you may hear me spoken of as 
‘the youngest Miss Wayne—such a charming con- 
versationist!’ ” 

“Why not?” Aunt Martha returned serenely. 
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THE TURTLE’S NEST 


NE day in early summer a lady living in west- 
QO ern Maine noticed a turtle acting strangely 
in her garden. Going out to it, she found it 
had laid a dozen or more eggs under a bit of bank, 
and was cavering them with sand. Though the 
sand about the nest was packed hard, the old 
turtle would work a quantity loose with her claws; 
then with her hind feet she would push it carefully 
over the eggs. When they were completely cov- 
ered she departed to a stream at the foot of the 
garden. She had chosen the spot well, for over- 
hanging turf effectually protected the eggs from 
harm by weather or by the feet of passers-by. 

A guest, to whom the secret of the nest was 
revealed, was much interested in it, and before 
leaving he exacted a promise that he should be 
told when the eggs hatched. Meanwhile, he asked 
various people how long turtles’ eggs usually in- 
cubated, but got no satisfactory answer. 

On September 8, exactly three months after the 
turtle laid the eggs, the guest came again. Learn- 
ing that the eggs had not hatched, he concluded 
they must have spoiled. Removing a portion of 
the earth from the nest, he broke one of the eggs, 
which were about three fourths of an inch in di- 
ameter, light colored and incased in a covering 
similar to that of a soft-shelled hen’s egg. He 
found a live turtle, but it was not fully developed 
and lived only a few days. 

On November 12 the guest returned to his home, 
after an absence of a few days, and found a small 
package in his mail. It contained a live turtle 
with a shell about the size of a silver quarter. 
The little fellow had been in the package three 
days. The eggs, a note explained, had hatched at 
last, and all the young turtles, except the one in 
the package, had made their way to the near-by 
brook as soon as they were safely out of the shell. 
The period of incubation was a little more than 
five months. 

The lively little captive flourished in a vessel of 
water, provided with an islet of rock and moss. It 
ate fish, either raw or cooked, and any sort of 
table scrap. But invariably it took the bits of food 
below the surface of the water before eating them. 
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THE WAY OF THE COAST 


NE great joy of the work on the north Lab- 
rador coast, says Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell in 
his autobiography, is the sympathy you get 

with the really poor. Simple needs and simple lives 
preserve simple virtues that get lost in the crush 
of advancing civilization. 

On one occasion I came in the middle of the 
night to a poor man’s house. He was in bed, the 
lights were out, and it was bitter cold. He got out 
of bed in a trice and with an old hurricane lantern 
went down to feed my dogs, while his wife, after 
he had lighted a fire in the freezing cold room, 
busied herself making me some cocoa. Not until 
long afterwards did I know that the milk and 
sugar were from aspecial little hoard kept for vis- 
itors. Later I was sent to bed—quite unaware that 
the good folk had spent the first part of the night 
in the same bed and were now on the neighboring 
floor. Nor would they accept payment. “It’s the 
way of t’ coast,” the good fellow assured me. 

Another time my host for the night had gone 
when I rose for breakfast. He had taken the road 
that I was intending to travel to the next village, 
some fourteen miles distant, just to break a trail 
for us, as we did not know the way, and incident- 
ally to carry some milk and sugar to “save the 
face’’ of my prospective host for the next day, 
who had ‘‘made a bad voyage” that year. Still an- 
other time no less than forty men from Conche 
marched ahead on a twenty-mile track to make it 
possible for our team to travel quickly to a neigh- 
boring settlement. ° 


UNIMPEACHABLE INTEGRITY 
REQUIRED 


I HAVE read many stories about distrustful 
characters, a Companion contributor writes, 
but I personally knew the old man who is the 
hero of the following tale. He lived alone and, 
although very well-to-do, never spent a cent with- 
out ample reason. Nor was extreme penuriousness 
his enly failing. He was uncharitable as well; 
he firmly believed that the average human being 
wanted only the opportunity “to put over some 
kind of graft,’’ as he expressed it. 

One day Uncle Harmon, as he was called, hailed 
@ young man, whom he considered trustworthy, 
and, handing him a letter, said: 

“Glad I seen you, Jud. Ain’t been able to get 
downtown lately on account of the deep snow, and 
I didn’t have a stamp. Here’s the two cents. Been 
holding it a couple of days. Kinda figured you’d be 
passing by here soon. I didn’t dare trust it to any 
of these people round here, fer I knew they’d just 
chuck my letter some place and blow the two 


cents.” 
So 8 
NOT THE GEORGE WHO DOES IT 


NE of the amusing stories in Capt. Evans’s 
book, Keeping the Seas, is of an incident that 
occurred when twenty-five million dollars in 

gold was shipped across the English Channel. The 
ship carried as passengers Mr. Lloyd George, Gen. 
Robertson and Sir Maurice Hankey, who occupied 
the cabin in which the gold was stored. 

When the gold was landed, a Bank of England 
clerk complained that one bag was missing and 
asked anxiously if anyone had been in the cabin. 

“Oh, yes,” said the captain. “Three men were 
there.” 

“Who were they?” 

“Well,” replied the captain thoughtfully, “I 
know that one was called George.” 

Later it was discovered that the bags had been 
miscounted. 
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TRUE FOR YE, PAT 


CLERK in a post office in the west of Ire- 
land told an Irishman who came in to mail 
a letter that the letter was overweight. 
“Over what weight?” asked Pat. 
“It’s too heavy,” replied the clerk. “You'll have 
to put another stamp on it.” 
“Yerra, get out wid your foolin’,” said the Irish- 
man with a broad grin. “Sure, if I put another 
stamp on it, won’t it be heavier still?” 
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The kids are on! 


Sure as Sam Hill, the kids do 
like to “Whistle’’. 





And grown-ups say it’s liquid 
happiness in bottles. 











You'll say so, too! Look around 
and you'll see a place to 


WHISTLE 

















BOSS 


IV Bese 
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~OMETIMES we are astonished at 
the hearty appetites of growing boys. 
ee girls—but big appetites are Nature’s 
_ way of helping children to get what they 
need to grow into strong, healthy men 


“and women. 
feast on generous sandwiches made 
with Wilson’s square-pressed boiled 
cham; give them all the nourishing, 
muscle-making qualities of this deli- 
cious rived, 


Mirren eet wen es 


She ae mace 


Let your boys and girls’ 


ee 





Be ois en ae ce oe 
2 ne ier Sn8 ote) 





_ WILSON’S 


_ Certified Su; 


Boiled Ham 


for making real sandwiches 


LSON’S square-pressed boiled 
ham is carefully selected, trimmed 8g 
and boned so that there is no waste when 
sliced. Its tempting flavor is emphasized 


through careful cooking by expert chefs. 


The illustration shows how it is specially 


“square-pressed” so that each slice makes 


four neat sandwiches. Buy it, sliced 
fresh to order, of your meat dealer, deli- 
catessen store or grocer. The Wilson 
label guarantees its fine quality. 











